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LIVINGSTONE’S LAST FOURNE Y. 


HE journals * of Livingstone’s last ex- 

pedition cover a period beginning on 
the 28th of January, 1866, when he arrived 
at Zanzibar on another journey to the centre 
of Africa, to the Ist of May, 1873, when he 
met with his melancholy death on the shore 
of Lake Bemba. 

These journals, most regularly and scrupu- 

lously kept, though written at last with bark- 
juice upon scraps of old newspapers, came 
into the hands of 
the publisher in two 
separate parts, and 
by two separate 
methods, The first 
was given to Mr. 
Stanley, at Unyan- 
yembe, in trust for 
Agnes Livingstone, 
the daughter of the 
explorer, and the 
second was brought 
to the coast, and 
delivered into the 
hands of the proper 
parties, by the ser- 
vants of the explor- 
er, when they ar- 
tived with the news 
of his decease. 

These journals, at 
the beginning, give 
all sorts of informa- 
tion of the strange, 
wild land that was 
traversed; but lat- 
terly, as the hand 
of the writer grew 
weak from illness, 
the record is much 
More meagre, and is 
confined to notes 
required only by 
strict necessity. 

Each and all of 
them are indicative 
of the striking ele- 
ments in the char- 
acter of the doc- 
or, He saw and calculated every thing that 
tame in his way, and, as the editor of the 
journals exclaims, ‘it may be doubted if ever 


tye 80 keen was backed by so much persever- 
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ance to shield it from a mere superficial 
habit of noticing.” 

The entries in the books consist of lunar 
observations, names of rivers, heights of bills, 
map-routes of the march, botanical notes, 
carefully-made drawings, calculations, pri- 
vate memoranda, words intended for vocab- 
ulavies, extracts from books, innumerable 
notes on the habits of animals, birds, and 
fishes, and on phenomena in every direc- 
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tion. Besides all this, a register of the daily 
rain-fall was kept, also one of the tempera- 
ture. Barometrical and hypsometrical ob- 
servations were recorded with unflagging 





thoroughness of purpose year in and year 
out—furnishing to meteorologists a mass of 
information that must require many months 
of earnest labor to properly digest. 

The matter that has but a purely scientific 
interest is not incorporated in the published 
copy of the journals, but is left, very proper- 
ly, to follow at a later period, and in a more 
fitting form. 

The present article supplies some few 
hints of what took 
place after Living- 
stone left Zanzi- 
bar, and until he 
arrived, on the 31st 
of January, at Chi- 
tapangwa’s village. 
In this stage of his 
journey his path re- 
sembled an angle 
of this proportion— 
NZ; it covered 
four degrees of lati- 
tude and nine of 
longitude, the angle 
occurring at the 
southern end of the 
great Lake N’yassa. 

At Zanzibar, Liv- 
ingstone secured the 
valuable fuvor of 
the sultan, and pur- 
chased the stock 
that was necessary 
for his expedition. 
He arranged also to 
establish a supply of 
beads, cloth, flour, 
tea, coffee, and su- 
gar,at Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, 
and he secured some 
letters to people in 
Tanganyika, where 
he hoped to estab- 
lish a sort of depot 
of supplies. 

The British war- 
vessel Penguin con- 

veyed him and towed his dhow* to the Bay 
of Mikindony, some two hundred and seven- 
ty miles south of Zanzibar, and the troop of 
servants and all the animals were landed at 





*The Last Journals of David Livingstone in 
Central Africa,from 1865 to his Death. Continued 
by 4 Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings 
*btained from his Faithful Servants Chuma and 





Susi. By Horace Waller, F.R.G.S. In two vol- 
umes, with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. (Lon- 
don: John Murray. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers.) 





* Dhow is the name given to the coasting-ves- 
sels of East Africa and the Indian Ocean. They 
are of sloop-rig, and are very high in the aftcr- 
part, and have large carrying capacity. 
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Pemba. Here some days were spent in prep- 
arations fur the real start for the interior. 
The strength of the animals was recruited, 
saddles were made, supplies were purchased, 
and every thing that a long experience could 
suggest was furnished or provided for. 

Dr. Livingstone, now that he was about 
to start upon another of his strange and 
eventful journeys, was a thoroughly happy 
man. He says: 


“TI feel quite exhilarated. When one 
travels with the specific object in view of 
ameliorating the condition of the natives, ev- 
ery act becomes ennobled. 

“Whether exchanging the customary ci- 
vilities, or, arriving at a village, accepting a 
night's lodging, purchasing food for the party, 
asking for information, or answering polite 
African inquiries as to our objects in travel- 
ing, we begin to spread a knowledge of that 
people by whose agency their land will yet 
become enlightened and freed from the slave- 
trade. 

“The mere animal pleasure of traveling 
in a wild, unexplored country is very great. 
When on lands of a couple of thousand feet 
elevation, brisk exercise imparts elasticity to 
the muscles, fresh and healthy blood circu- 
lates through the brain, the mind works well, 
the eye is clear, the step is firm, and a day’s 
exertion always makes the evening's repose 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

“The effect of travel on a man whose 
heart is in the right place is that the mind is 
made more self-reliant ; it becomes more con- 
fident of its own resources—there is greater 
presence of mind. The body is soon well- 
knit; the muscles of the limbs grow as hard 
as a board, and seem to have no fat; the 
countenance is bronzed, and there is no dys- 
pepsia, Africa is a most wonderful country 
for appetite, and it is only when one gloats 
over marrow bones or elephant's feet that in- 
digestion is possible. No doubt much toil is 
involved, and fatigue of which travelers in 
the more temperate climes can form but a 
faint conception; but the sweat of one’s 
brow is no longer a curse when one works for 
God: it proves a tonic for the system, and is 
actually a blessing.” 


On the 4th of April, 1866, the line of 
march from Pemba was taken up. The ani- 
mals in the train consisted of six camels, 
three buffaloes and a calf, two mules, and 
four donkeys. The servants, hunters, herd- 
ers, guides, and so on, consisted of thirty-six 


persons: thirteen Sepoys, ten Johanna men, ; 


nine Nassick boys, two Shupanga men, and 
two Wayaus, Wekatani and Chuma, »Sev- 
eral of these had been in Livingstone’s.em- 
ploy before, and were in consequence reck- 
oned upon as being more faithful and trust- 
worthy than the others. 

They were in the land of the Makondé— 
people with low foreheads, wide nostrils, filed 
teeth, well-formed bodies, of medium height, 
dark or light-brown skins, and with inde- 
pendent bearing. They know nothing of a 
Deity, nothing of a future state, nor have 
they any religion except a belief in medicine. 
Some of them pray, and say that they do not 
know the ordeal. When in distress, or when 
dying, they pray to their “ mothers.” 

The path, for the first forty miles, was 
nearly south, and the rate of progress was 
six or seven miles a day. Now they found 
themselves in a valley with well - wooded 
heights on either side, but with the grass 
towering over their heads, giving them sen- 











sations of smothering, while the sun beat 
down with great fierceness; and now in a 
dense jungle, which had to be cut for the 
tall camels. At other places the soil was 
found to be very fertile, with a good admix- 
ture of sand, and from which very heavy 
crops of maize and sorghum were raised. 
The jungle, in many cases, was a pretty hard 
obstacle to deal with. On the 12th of April 
the caravan encountered one three miles 
broad, composed of small, thickly-planted 
trees, with lofty stems intertwined with 
climbing vines of formidable strength. 


“One species of these may be likened to 
the scabbard of a dragoon’s sword, but along 
the middle of the flat side runs a ridge from 
which springs up, every few inches, a bunch 
of inch-long, straight, sharp thorns. It hangs 
straight for a couple of yards; but, as if it 
could not give its thorns a fair chance for 
mischief, it suddenly bends on itself, and all 
its curved points are now at right angles 
to what they were before. This species 
seems to be eager for mischief; its tangled 
limbs hang out ready to inflict injury on all 
passers-by. Another climber is so tough it 
is not to be broken by the fingers; another 
appears at its root as a young tree, but it 
has the straggling habits of its class, as may 
be seen by its cords stretched some fifty or 
sixty feet off; it is often two inches in di- 
ameter; you cut it through at one part, and 
find it reappear forty yards off! 

“ Another climber is like the leaf of an 
aloe, but convoluted as strangely as shavings 
from the plane of a carpenter. It is dark 
green in color, and when its bark is taken 
off it is beautifully striated beneath, lighter 
and darker green, like the rings of growth 
on wood; still another is a thin string with a 
succession of large knobs; and another has 
its bark pinched up all round at intervals so 
as to present a great many cutting edges. 
One sort need scarcely be mentioned, in which 
all along its length are strong, bent hooks, 
placed in a way that will hold one if it can 
but grapple with him, for that is very com- 
mon, and not like those mentioned, which 
the rather seem to be stragglers from’ the 
carboniferous period of geologists; when 
Pachydermata wriggled unscathed among 
tangled masses worse than these. We em- 
ployed about ten jolly young Makondé to 
deal with these prehistoric plants in their 
own way, for they are accustomed to clear- 
ing spaces for gardens, and went at the work 
with a will, using tomahawks well adapted 
for the work. They whittled away right man, 
fully, taking an axe when any trees had to be 
cut. Their pay, arranged beforehand, was to 
be one yard of calico per day; this is not 
much, seeing we are still so-néear the sea- 
coast. Climbers and young trees melted be- 
fore them like a cloud before the sun!” 


At one time Livingstone employed some 
wood-cutters in a village where the women 
were very rude. The men, on the contrary, 
were very jolly, and eager to work; while 
busy at their hard tasks one would now and 
then raise a joyful shout, in which all would 
instantly join. The traveler ventures to ex- 
press the laughable belief that the husbands 
were thus merry because of the chance they 
had to please their wives with a little cloth- 
ing. Imagine a poor black devil, at the 
close of a day of incessant hewing, staggering 
home with a yard of calico to propitiate the 
tattooed and be-ringed virago who whilom 
had won his tender heart ! 

In the middle of April the travelers be- 
gan to descend into the valley of the broad 





and beautiful Rovuma (a large river that 
flowed in a northeasterly direction), and 
glimpse could occasionally be had of the 
country; it seemed covered with great mass. 
es of dark-green forest, but the undulations 
occasionally looked like hills, and here and 
there a Sterculia had put on yellow foliage 
in anticipation of the coming winter. More 
frequently their vision was circumscribed to 
a few yards till their wood-cutters made for 
them the pleasant scene of a long vista fit 
for camels to pass; “as a whole, the jungle 
would have made the authors of the natty 
little hints to travelers smile at their own 
productions, good enough, perhaps, where 
one has an open country with trees and 
hills, by which to take bearings, estimate 
distances, see that one point is on the same 
latitude, another on the same longitude with 
such another, and all to be laid down fair 
and square with protractor and compass, but 
so long as they remained within the vegeta. 
tion, that is fed by the moisture from the 
Indian Ocean, the steamy, smothering air, 
and dank, rank, luxuriant vegetation made 
them feel, like it, struggling for existence, 
and no more capable of taking bearings than 
if they had been in a hogshead and observ. 
ing through the bunghole.” 

All along the line of the journey thus far 
villages and gardens were scattered, and, in- 
asmuch as the journals say nothing of moles- 
tations, it is fair to presume that the natives 
were not jealous of the presence of the odd- 
appearing and oddly-accoutred group. _ Liv. 
ingstone was particularly careful to give 
honest and polite replies to the headmen 
who questioned him as to his errand; and, 
whenever he rested at a village, he presented 
a fathom of cloth to the chief dignitary, who, 
reciprocating with a fowl or a basket of 
maize or rice, showed his pacific intentions. 

In fact, nearly the only trouble that the 
chief had came from out his own community. 
The Sepoys were more of a drawback than 
an assistance, and they did every thing w 
retard the swift progress of the march for 
the reason that their own sublime laziness 
required them to rest twice as much as the 
other men. They overloaded the camels and 
buffaloes in spite of Livingstone’s protests 
and commands, and so beat them when the 
master was out of sight that the beasts fell 
lamé one’ after another, and thus brought the 
marching rate from seven miles down to four 
miles per day. ° 

There was another nuisance besides this, 
acd of equal magnitude. This was the con- 
tinual biting of the animals by the poisonous 
tsetse-fly, whose inflictions produce a sick- 
ness that frequently results in death at the 
end of three or four weeks. Dr. Livingstone 
was anxious to try the comparative enduring 
power of his beasts against the effects of 
these poisonous stings, but the servants beat 
them so unmercifully that it was impossible 
for him to tell which of the two troubles had 
the most to do with the bringing down of the 
poor creatures. 

An entry in his diary gives a familiar 
setting forth of these vexations : 

“%th May—A camel died during the 
night, and the gray buffalo is in convulsions 
this morning. The cruelty of these Sepoys 
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yitiates my experiment, and I quite expect 
many camels, one buffalo, and one mule, to 
die yet; they sit down and smoke and eat, 
jeaving the animals loaded in the sun. If I 
am not with them, it is a constant dawdling ; 
they are evidently unwilling to exert them- 
selves, they cannot carry their belts and bags, 
and their powers of eating and vomiting are 
astounding. The Makondé villages are re- 
markably clean, but no sooner do we pass a 
night in one than the fellows make it filthy. 
The climate does give a sharp appetite, but 
these Sepoys indulge it till relieved by vomit- 
ing and purging. First of all they break- 
fast, then an hour afterward they are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maize they have 
stolen and brought forthe purpose. We have 
not averaged four miles a day ina straight line, 
yet the animals have often been kept in the 
sun for eight hours at a stretch. When we 

t up at four a.m. we cannot get under 
weigh before eight o’clock. Sepoys are a 
mistake. It was, however, such continual 
vexation to contend with the sneaking spirit 
that I gave up annoying myself by seeing 
such matters, though I felt certain that all 
the animals would be killed.” 

At about this time they were in the land 
of the Makoa, and an unhappy land it was, 
too. They found the fields and gardens dried 
up, and that the dread Mazitu, a people that 
live upon the table-lands on the west of the 
Lake N’yassa, had raided upon the peaceful 
villages, and had left ruin and terror behind 
them. All the people were in a fever of 
dread, still remembering the great spears and 
shields of their enemies. 

Livingstone’s men began to feel the want 
of proper food, and they could do but little 
work. Parties were sent off throughout the 
surrounding region to purchase what was 
needful, but they returned nearly empty-hand- 
ed in all cases. 

Added to these difficulties the bad tem- 
per of the Sepoys and Nassick boys was 
thrown into the scale, and it affects one 
Strongly to read the chief's comments upon 
his troubles. He says virtually that they are 
hardly worth talking about, and he upbraids 
himself for having mentioned them at all—so 
fine a philosophy does much travel breed. 

In this part of the route proofs that 
slave-trading was carried on were plentiful. 
Here a slave-yoke was found upon the ground; 
here somebody said that an Arab slave-deal- 
er had bought up all the food in advance, for 
the use, probably, of his chain-gang that was 
shortly to come along, and now and then an 
optical proof was vouchsafed the anxious 
traveler. On the night of the 26th of May 
“we saw two men pass our door with two 
women in a chain; one man carried fire in 
front, the one behind, a musket.” Could 
any thing have been more dramatic, or more 
infuriating ? 

Livingstone’s purpose was not, however, 
to directly interfere with the crime of en- 
slaving, no matter how heinous it seemed. 
His policy was a broad one, and he observed 
it too justly to run the risk of vitiating it by 
small endeavors. He intended to gain a wide 
general knowledge of the country, the tribes, 
and of the slave-dealers’ movements and 
customs, and to leave to those who might 
follow him, after his too-short life was ended, 
the real task of stopping the terrible traffic. 

Had he thrust out his hand here, there, 
and everywhere, and brought vengeance upon 








the wrong-doers that he met, his career would 
have been a short one. Therefore he was 
obliged to keep the peace, though it must 
have cost him many inward struggles to do 
80. 

In the middle of June the explorers came 
to Metaba, after having passed through a di- 
versified country. The chief of the town ‘is 
an elderly man with a cunning and severe cast 
of countenance, and a nose Assyrian in type ; 
he has built a large reception-house, in 
which a number of half-caste Arabs have 
-taken up their abode. A great many of the 
people have guns, and it is astonishing to 
see the number of slave-taming sticks aban- 
doned along the road as the poor wretches 
gave in, and professed to have lost all hope 
of escape.” 

Up to this point the journals as published 
have furnished some little hints of a peculiar 
delicacy of sentiment that seems to exist 
among these untutored people, and one reads 
them with surprise and pleasure. The chief 
says on the 13th of May, for instance: 


“13th May.—We halted ata village at Mat- 
awatawa. A pleasant-looking lady, with her 
face profusely tattooed, came forward with a 
bunch of sweet reed, or Sorghum sacchara- 
tum, and laid it at my feet, saying, ‘I met 
you here before,’ pointing to the spot on the 
river where we turned. I remember her 
coming then, and that I asked the boat to 
wait while she went to bring us a basket of 
food, and I think it was given to Chiko, and 
no return made. It is sheer kindliness that 
prompts them sometimes, though occasion- 
ally people do make presents with a view of 
getting a larger one in return; it is pleasant 
to find that it is not always so. She had a 
quiet, dignified manner, both in talking and 
walking, andI now gave her a small looking- 
glass, and she went and brought me her only 
fowl and a basket, of cucumber-seeds, from 
which oil is made; from the amount of oily 
matter they contain they are nutritious when 
roasted and eaten as nuts. She made an 
apology, saying they were hungry times at 
present. I gave her acloth, and so parted 
with Kanafigoné, or, as her name may be 
spelled, Kanafioné.” 


At another time after he and his troop 
had passed through a heavy, dry, and desert- 
ed country, they arrived near Ngozo Hill. He 
says: 

“ The first evidence of our being near the 
pleasant haunts of man was a nice little 
woman drawing water ata well. I had be- 
come separated from the rest; on giving me 
water she knelt down, and, as country man- 
ners require, held it up to me with doth 
hands.” 


A graceful little picture for an African 
wild.. The sweet and natural custom of pray- 
ing to their mothers in the hours of pain and 
death has already been spoken of as charac- 
teristic of the Makondé, and with that single 
proof of human feeling one might well go 
into any court that sits in criticism upon na- 
tional virtues. But on the 16th of June an 
entry is made in the journal that details a 
very remarkable fact in social matters, and it 
is well worth quoting : 

“The cattle of Africa are, like the Indian 
buffalo, only partially tamed ; they never give 
their milk without the presence of the calf 
or its stuffed skin, the ‘fulchan.’ The wom- 
en adjacent to Mozambique partake a little 
of the wild animal’s nature, for, like most 











members of the inferior races of animals, 
they refuse all intercourse with their hus- 
bands when enceinte, and they continue this 
for about three years afterward, or until the 
child is weaned, which usually bappens about 
the third year. I was told, on most respect- 
able authority, that many fine young native 
men marry one wife and live happily with her 
till this period ; nothing will then induce her 
to continue to cohabit with him, and, as the 
separation is to continue for three years, the 
man is almost compelled to take up with an- 
other wife. This was mentioned to me as 
one of the great evils of society. The same 
absurdity prevails on the West Coast, and 
there it is said that the men acquiesce from 
motives of purity.” 

The Sepoys now became so troublesome 
that Dr. Livingstone called them to him and 
threatened in earnest to send them back to 
the coast if their behavior did not mend at 
once. They were pretty well frightened, 
knowing that dismissal from employment 
under such circumstances would prejudice 
their reputations with future travelers, and so 
they begged for further indulgence. This the 
chief finally granted. Though under strict 
discipline, and crippled with the disaffection 
and with the loss of animals, the company 
struggled on, still moving southwest, intent 
upon striking the eastern coast of the Lake 
N’yassa. 

On the 19th of June a terrible sight met 
the eyes of the people : 

“We passed a woman, tied by the neck 
to a tree and dead. The people of the coun- 
try explained that she had been unable to 
keep up with the other slaves in a gang, and 
her master had determined that she should 
not become the property of any one else if 
she recovered after resting for a time. I 
may mention here that we saw others tied up 
in a similar manner, and one lying in the 
path shot or stabbed, for she was in a pool 
of blood. The explanation we got invariably 
was that the Arab who owned these victims 
was enraged at losing his money by the slaves 
becoming unable to march, and vented his 
spleen by murdering them ; but I have noth- 
ing more than common report in support of 
attributing this enormity to the Arabs.” 


The journals do not descant upon these 
scenes, and neither has the doctor permitted 
himself to make comments upon the lessons 
they might well teach. He speaks slightly 
and coldly of the tragedies, though the 
drawings that he made tell the tales most 
clearly. Aless resolute spirit than his would 
have vented its sorrow and rage in strong 
outpourings of denunciation, and the entries 
in these diaries would have bristled with the 
most thrilling episodes and harrowing details. 
The calmness of the narrative is very much 
heightened by the constant proofs of the doc- 
tor’s religious fervor. Whenever he stopped 
to rest, he asked the headman whether or 
not he believed in God, and in all his sum- 
mings up of the characteristics of the differ- 
ent peoples that he met, short, pithy sen- 
tences relative to their religious observances 
are certain to be found. 

In the latter part of June he gave some 
valuable hints of the habits of the natives 
among whom he was then traveling: “ Im- 
mense quantities of wood are cut down, col- 
lected in heaps, and burned to manure the 
land, but this does not prevent the country 
having the appearance of forest.”” The people 
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all cultivate maize near the Rovuma and on 
islands where the moisture helps them, nearly 
all possessing guns, and plenty of powder, 
and fine beads—fine ones strung on the hair, 
and fine blue ones in rolls on the neck, tightly 
fitted like soldiers’ stoeks. 
universal ; teeth are filed to points : 


“ Stone-boiling is unknown in these coun- 
tries, but ovens are made in ant-bills. Holes 


are dug in the ground for baking the heads 
of large game, as the zebra, feet of elephants, 
humps of rhinoceros, and the production of 
fire by drilling between the palms of the 
hands is universal. It is quite common to 
see the sticks so used attached to the cloth- 
ing or bundles in traveling; they wet the 
blunt end of the upright stick with the tongue, 
and dip it in the sand to make some particles 
of silica adhere before inserting it in the 
horizontal piece. The wood of a certain wild 
fig-tree is esteemed as yielding fire readily. 

“We bought a senzé, or Aulacaudatus 
swindernianus, which had been dried over a 
slow fire. This custom of drying fish, flesh, 
and fruits, on stages over slow fires, is prac- 
tised very generally; the use of salt for pres- 
ervation is unknown. 


The lip-ring is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Besides stages for drying, the Makondé | 


use them about six feet high for sleeping on 


instead of the damp ground; a fire beneath | 
helps to keep off the mosquitoes, and they | 
are used by day as convenient resting-places | 


and for observation.” 
“ Pottery seems to have been known to 


the Africans from the remotest times, for | 


fragments are found everywhere, even among 
the oldest fossil bones in the country. Their 
pots for cooking, holding water and beer, are 
made by the women, and the form is pre- 
served by the eye alone, for no sort of ma- 
chine is ever used. A foundation or bottom 
is first laid, and a piece of bone or bamboo 
used to scrape the clay or to smooth over the 
picees which are added to increase the round- 
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ness; the vessel is then left a night; the 
next morning a piece is added to the rim—as 
the air is dry, several rounds may be added 
—and all is then carefully smoothed off; af- 
terward it is thoroughly sun-dried. A light 
fire of dried cow-dung, or corn-stalks, or 
straw, and grass with twigs, is made in a 
hole in the ground for the final baking. Or- 
naments are made on these pots of black- 
lead, or before being hardened by the sun 
they are ornamented for a couple or three 


SLAVERS REVENGING THEIR LOSSES. 


inches near the rim, all the tracery being in 
imitation of plaited basket-work. 

“ Near many of the villages we observe a 
wand bent at both ends inserted in the 
ground; a lot of medicine, usually the bark 
of trees, is buried beneath it. When sick- 
ness is in a village, the men proceed to the 
spot, wash themselves with the medicine and 
water, creep through beneath the bough, then 
bury the medicine and the evil influence to- 
gether. This is also used to keep off evil 
spirits, wild beasts, and enemies.” 

As the explorers advanced toward the 
west, they found the country in worse and 
worse condition, and the sparse population in 
circumstances more and more wretched. 

The slave-hunters had ransacked the re- 
gion, and all along the road were scattered 
bodies of starved and murdered men. 

The Arabs were guilty of most of the out- 
rages, and Livingstone could not find a head- 
man who was willing to admit that the people 
under his particular control had been parties 
in any of the misdoings. It always turned 
out that it was the headman over yonder or 
just in the rear that encouraged the traffic. 

Deserted villages and ravished gardens 
lined the way, and the men gathered Congo- 
beans and sorghum-stalks, and there was no 
one to protest, and, in fact, no one was out- 
raged, 








It became dangerous for the men to Strag. 
gle. In one or two cases the strict injune. 
tions not to do so were disobeyed, and the 
culprits came into camp finally stripped of 
their burdens and their clothing. 

By the middle of July the conduct of 
these men became so bad that the doctor, jn 
spite of his stock of patience, decided to give 
them up and send them back to the coast ip 


charge of a trader who was daily expected 
to arrive at the town where the expedition 
then was. He adhered to this decision, paid 
off the delinquents, and, after making favor- 
able arrangements for their proper sustenance, 
he pushed on toward his goal, the lake, much 
relieved. 

He came alternately to large, strong towns 
and wide, deserted neighborhoods, still find- 
ing along the way what had so much dis 
tressed him hitherto—namely, dead bodies 
of abandoned slaves. Most of them were 
mutilated, and even Livingstone’s politic 
spirit became aroused from its wariness. He 
spoke earnestly of the matter to the headme 
and chiefs that he encountered, and, though 
they generally showed blindness to the wick 
edness of the slave-traffic itself, they mati 
fested repugnance to the terrors that gre¥ 
out of it. It was a sore topic for them t 
talk upon, and they avoided it if it was po 
sible to do so. 

The Arab slavers themselves showed the 
greatest fear of the Englishman. The doctor 
one day wished to speak to the commande 
of a slave-party that was close by, but, # 
soon as this was known, the scamp whipped 
up his troop and set off in a pathless t 
across-country, and remained, as the doctt 
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afterward discovered, six days in the wilder- 
ness. 
On the Ist of August “‘ we saw the en- 
campment of another Arab party. It con- 
sisted of ten pens, each of which, from the 
number of fires it contained, may have held 
from eighty to a hundred slaves. The peo- 
ple of the country magnified the numbers, 
saying that they would reach from this to 
Mataka's; but, from all I can learn, I think 
that from three to eight hundred slaves is the 
commoner gang. This second party went 
seross-country very early this morning. We 
saw the fire-sticks which the slaves had 
borne with them. The fear they feel is alto- 
gether the effect of the English name, for we 
have done nothing to cause their alarm.” 

On the 8th of August the party arrived 
at the edge of the lake, and the doctor wel- 
comed the sight of its blue water and the 
sound of its rollers most heartily. 

His idea was to cross at once, but he had 
incontinently inspired such terror among 
the Arabs that they sailed hastily away with 
their dhows and left him standing blankly 
upon the eastern shore. Finding that the 
trouble was likely to be a permanent one, he 
adopted the remaining course, and proceeded 
tomarch around the lower end of the sea. 





of the dead. A headman was guiding Liv- 
ingstone out of Chisumpi's village, and, on 
coming to a great sepulchral grove, he said, 
“Chisumpi’s forefathers sleep there,” making 
this poetic use of the word sleep an incident 
which the chief, ever on the watch for the 
amenities of savage life, eagerly treasured. 
The most mournful sights after that of the 
dead bodies of slaves were those of disman- 
tled and deserted settlements. They were 
constantly met with. Some were old ruins, 
and some were fresh, but all owed their ex- 
istence to the slave-wars, those devastating 
conflicts where tribes contended to devour 
each other: “To the northeast of Moembé 
we have at least fifty miles of as fine land as 
can be seen anywhere, still bearing all the 
marks of having once supported a_pro- 
digious iron-smelting and grain-growing pop- 
ulation. The clay pipes which are put on 
the nozzles of their bellows and inserted into 
the furnace are met with everywhere, often 
vitrified. Then the ridges on which they 
planted maize, beans, cassava, and sorghum, 
and which they find necessary to drain off the 
too abundant moisture of the rains, still re- 
main unleveled to attest the industry of the 
former inhabitants; the soil being clayey, 
resists for a long time the influence of the 





impress upon the chiefs he met that their 
country was rapidly going to waste and spoil 
as a result of their encouragement of the 
slave-traffic, and his lessons in economy were 
listened to with flattering attention. The 
Arabs still flew trom before him as he ad- 
vanced, though at Mponda’s he secured a 
close inspection of a slave-corral. Mponda 
was alarmed, fearing that the doctor would 
proceed to do violence, but he was soon 
calmed : 


“We found an Arab slave-party here, and 
went to look at the slaves; seeing this, Mpon- 
da was alarmed lest we should proceed to 
violence in his town, but I said to him that 
we went to look only. Eighty-five slaves 
were in a pen formed of dura-stalks (Holcus 
sorghum). The majority were boys of about 
eight or ten years of age ; others were grown 
men and women. Nearly all were in the tam- 
ing-stick ; a few of the younger ones were in 
thongs, the thong passing round the neck of 
each. Several pots were on the fires cooking 
dura and beans. A crowd went with us, ex- 
pecting a scene, but I sat down and asked a 
few questions about the journey in front. 
The slave-party consisted of five or six half- 
caste coast Arabs, who said that they came 
from Zanzibar; but the crowd made such a 
noise that we could not hear ourselves speak. 
I asked if they had any objections to my 
looking at the slaves ; the owners pointed out 





fi 
Ui] 


The course was now to be a general north- 
Westerly one. 

The land was thickly populated, villages 
‘ud towns appearing everywhere along the 
“ay. Some of these were untidy in their 
‘pearance, and some were marvels of order 
and neatness. Besides the dwelling-places of 
the living, there appeared, near some of the 
‘ger hamlets, copses of huge and solemn 
‘vex, beneath which were the dwelling-places 
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CHITAPANGWA RECEIVING DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


weather. These ridges are very regular, for, 
in crossing the old fields, as the path often 
compels us to do, one foot treads regularly on 
the ridge, and the other in the hollow, for a 
considerable distance. Pieces of broken pots, 
with their rims ornamented with very good 
imitations of basket-work, attest that the 
lady-potters of old followed the example given 
them by their still more ancient mothers.” 
The doctor now took every opportunity to 








the different slaves, and said that, after feed- 
ing them, and accounting for the losses on 
the way to the coast, they made little by the 
trip. I suspect that the gain is made by 
those who ship them to the ports of Arabia, 
for at Zanzibar most of the younger slaves 
we saw went at about seven dollars a head. I 
said to them it was a bad business alto- 
gether.” 


In the latter part of October the doctor 
himself came within an ace of falling into 
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the hands of the still terrible Mazitu. He ! 
was on the road to Chimuna’s when he met a | 
village in full flight for the mountains, men, 
women, and children, running helter-skelter 
through the thorny woods to gain a place of 
safety. He saw the lookouts posted on the 
lofty ant-hills, gazing into the forest-paths in 
expectation of the foe. 

\ battle was spared them, for the Van- | 
dals passed to the southward, and were lost 
in the distant regions. 

In December another and a still more 
dreadful enemy than even the Mazitu began 
to torment the explorers—this was hunger. 

We readin the journals that town after 
town was applied to for relief, but with 
no result, the poor inhabitants themselves, 
in consequence of droughts and forays, being 
reduced to the greatest extremities. 

The hours of march grew shorter and 
shorter, and the men professed themselves 
exhausted with the toil. We find the doctor 
recording that he dreams of old dinners, and 
that he takes up three holes in his belt to 
allay his pangs. 

The party had already been deserted by 
the Johanna men, and yet another blow of the 
kind was in store for it. Its position was a 
precarious one at best. The chiefs that were 
now met were mainly avaricious and uncivil, 
the country was barren, the carriers were 
mutinous, and the wild beasts began to be 
troublesome. The fresh catastrophe was the 
desertion of the two Waiyau, who had joined 
the expedition at Kandé’s village : 


“‘ They had been very faithful all the way, 
and took our part in every case. Knowing 
he language well, they were extremely use- 
ful, and ne one thought that they would de- 
sert, for they were free men—their masters 
had been killed by the Mazitu—and this cir- 
cumstance, and their uniform good conduct, 
made us trust them more than we should have 
done any others who had been slaves. But 
they left us in the forest, and heavy rain 
came on, which obliterated every vestige of 
their footsteps. To make the loss more gall- 
ing, they took what we could least spare— 
the medicine-box, which they would only 
throw away as soon as they came to examine 
their booty. One of these deserters ex- 
changed his load that morning with a boy 
called Baraka, who had charge of the medi- 
cine-box, because he was so careful. This 
was done, because with the medicine-chest 
were packed five large cloths and all Baraka’s 
clothing and beads, of which he was very 
careful. The Waiyau also offered to carry 
this burden a stage to help Baraka, while he 
gave his own load, in which there was no 
cloth, in exchange. The forest was so dense 
and high, there was no chance of getting a 
glimpse of the fugitives, who took all the 
dishes, a large box of powder, the flour we 
had purchased dearly to help us as far as the 
Chambezé, the tools, two guns, and a car- 
tridge-pouch ; but the medicine-chest was the 
sorest loss of all! I felt as if I had now 
received the sentence of death.” 


The doctor made little attempt to conceal 
his sorrow and fear at this loss. His journals 
of this particular period are filled with de- 
vout and pious expressions, and he confesses 
it hard to say from the heart, “Thy will be 
be done.” Weak in body, indeed, frightened 
at his own emaciation, surrounded by foes 
and malcontents, face to face with a huge 
task, and deprived of the remedies that alone 





could protect him from the hundred ills of 
the place and the season, it was no wonder 
that his heart sank within him, and that he 
threw himself more fully upon the Hand that 
he had brought himself to love so well. 

Relief from hunger was at length had 
upon arrival at a large town belonging to 
Chitapangwa. 
and « lover of formalities. His town was sur- 
rounded by three stockades, the inner being 
defended by a ditch and a hedge. He was 
a good-natured man when all went well, but 
was inclined to be greedy. Livingstone de- 
scribes his first audience thus: 


“ We passed through the inner stockade, 
and then on to an enormous hut, where sat 
Chitapangwa, with three drummers and ten 
or more men with two rattles in their hands. 
The drummers beat furiously, and the rattlers 
kept time to the drums, two of them advan- 
cing and receding in a stooping posture, with 
rattles near the ground, as if doing the chief 
obeisance, but still keeping time with the 
others. I declined to sit on the ground, and 
an enormous tusk was brought for me. The 
chief saluted courteously. He has a fat, jolly 
face, and legs loaded with brass and copper 
leglets. I mentioned our losses by the de- 
sertion of the Waiyau, but his power is 
merely nominal, and he could do nothing. 
After talking awhile he came along with us 
to a group of cows, and pointed out one. 
‘That is yours,’ said he. 
which I sat was sent after me as being mine 
because I had sat upon it.” 


Livingstone remained at this place twen- 
ty days, recruiting his own strength and that 
of his men. Upon the whole, he found, in 


afforded him, that he had been obliged to 
requite for them a little too liberally, and 
this naturally vexed him. Therefore, upon 


taking his departure for Lake Tanganyika he | 


told the chief before starting that his heart 
“was sore, because he was not sending me 
away 30 cordially as I liked. He at once 
ordered men to start with us, and gave me a 
brass knife with ivory sheath, which he had 
long worn, asa memorial. He explained that 
we ought to go north, as, if we made easting, 
we should ultimately be obliged to turn west, 
and all our cloth would be expended ere we 


reached the Lake Tanganyika; he took a | 


piece of clay off the ground and rubbed it on 
his tongue as an oath that what he said was 
true, and came along with us to see that all 
was right ; and so we parted.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANOTHER week passed rapidly over, as- 
sisted in its flight by two capital runs with 
the Friarshire hounds and a dinner at a neigh- 
boring magnate’s, where Wilton made himself 
marvelously agreeable to Helen Saville, and 
promised to ride with her next day; but nei- 
ther at luncheon nor in the house or grounds 
did he catch a glimpse of Ella Rivers; again 
she had totally disappeared. 


This chief was an aristocrat | 


The tusk on : 








Miss Saville did not find Wilton so pleas. 
ant a companion, either during their ride 
the luncheon which preceded it, as he had 
been at dinner the day before. 

The accomplished Miss Walker and her 
pupil joined the party, but no other junior 
member of the family. 

“What an infamous shame,” thought 
Wilton, “not to let that poor boy have 
little society!’’ However, Fortune was not 
quite inexorable. As Wilton rode up to the 
door on their return, intending to bid the 
young ladies under his escort good-by, he 
became aware of a small figure, with a large 
head and prominent eyes, standing on the 
threshold, supported by crutches, while q 
pony-carriage was just disappearing toward 
the stables. 

“What a nuisance!” said Helen to Ger. 
trude. “I wonder what that boy wants?” 

“Well, Donald, you ought not to stay 
here after your drive. You will take cold,” 
said Miss Saville. 

“ Never you mind,” retorted the boy, in a 
shrill, resentful voice. “I want to speak to 
Colonel Wiiton.” 

“To me?” said Wilton, coming forward, 

“Yes. I have asked them all to bring 
you to see me, and they won’t. I believe 
they’d like to smother me altogether. Will 
you come and see me and Ella? I want to 
hear about a battle and lots of things.” 

He spoke with a sort of querulous impet- 
uosity. 

“T shall be most happy to rub up my ree. 


! ollections for your benefit,” said Wilton, 


spite of the benefits that his tattooed friend | good-humoredly, and taking the hand whieh 


the little cripple contrived to hold out t 
him. 

“When will you come? To-morrow?” 

“T am afraid I cannot,” replied Wilton, 
remembering an engagement with Monerief, 
and speaking with very genuine regret. 

“ Well, the day after?” 

“ Oh, don’t tease, Donny,” cried Gertrude 
Saville. 

“The first time Colonel Wilton comes 
over to luncheon I will ask him to come and 
talk to you,” said Helen. 

“Colonel Wilton, will you just ask for 
me—Master Fergusson! In the old times, ! 
would be ‘Master of Brosedale.’ I shall 
never see you if you do not.” 

“* Depend on my calling on you,” returned 
Wilton, smiling. 

“ And soon ?” 

“ Yes, very soon.” 

Without another word, the unfortunate 
heir of so much wealth turned and limped 
into the hall with surprising rapidity. 

“ How annoying !” cried Gertrude. 

“What an awful bore!” said Helen 
“ Really, Colonel Wilton, I am quite vexed 
that he should intrude himself upon you.” 

“Why! I do not see any thing vexatious 
in it.” 

“You are too good. Do you know that 
boy is the bane of our existence ?” 

“Do you wish me to shoot him ?” asked 
Wilton, laughing. “I really cannot wait 


| do so at present, so good-morning, though 


closing shades almost compel me to say go0t- 
night.” 
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It was nearly a week before Wilton per- 
mitted himself to accept the invitation given 
him by the heir of Brosedale, and, in the 
interim, he dined at D Castle. The La- 
dies Mowbray were pleasant, unaffected girls, 
considerably less imposing and more simple 
than Helen Saville. 

“These are exactly the style of women to 
please Lord St. George,” thought Wilton, as 
he walked over to Brosedale a day or two 
after. “And very much the style to please 
myself formerly ; but at present—no. I am 
wonderfully absorbed by this temporary in- 
sanity, which must not lead me too far.” 
Musing in this strain, he reached the grand, 
brand-new house, where Lady Fergusson and 
her daughters received him in rich silk morn- 
ing costumes, very becoming and tasteful, 
but, somehow, not so pleasant to his eye as 
the pretty, fresh print dresses of Lord D——’s 
daughters. 

Sir Peter came in to luncheon, which he 
did not always. His presence generally pro- 
duced a depressing effect upon his fair step- 
daughters, and Wilton began to fear that no 
one would give him an opening to fulfill his 
promise to the crippled boy. At last he took 
the initiative himself; and, when Sir Peter 
paused in an exposition of the opium-trade, 
Wilton addressed Helen : 

“You must not let me break my promise 
to your brother—step-brother, I mean.” 

“How! what!” exclaimed Sir Peter to 
his wife, ‘“‘Has he seen Donald?” He spoke 
ina sharp, startled tone. 

“The young gentleman introduced him- 
self to me at the entrance of your hospitable 
mansion the other day, and expressed a wish 
tohear my warlike experiences, so I promised 
to give him a séance,” 

“You are very good,” said Sir Peter, 
slowly, looking down. “ Donald has but few 
pleasures, poor fellow !” 

After this, all the talk died out of the 
little baronet, and he soon rose and left the 
room. 
“Indeed!” cried Gertrude, as the door 
closed on her step-father, “ Donald has tor- 
mented us ever since to know when you were 
coming to see him. You had better take 
Golonel Wilton to the school-room, Helen, 
and have done with it.” 

“I am quite ashamed of troubling you, 
Colonel Wilton,” said Lady Fergusson. “But 
that boy’s whims are very absurd, and Sir 
Peter is very weak, I must say.” 

“However, we have had quite a respite 
since little Miss Rivers came down,” inter- 
rupted Helen Saville. “She manages him 
wonderfully. You cannot think what a cu- 
tious pair they are together. You have seen 
Donald; and Miss Rivers, though not abso- 
lately plain, is a cold, colorless little thing, 
generally very silent.” 

“But she can tell stories delightfully,” 
ctied Isabella; “she makes Donald laugh and 
be quite good-humored for hours together.” 

“I fear,” interrupted the accomplished 
Miss Walker, “ that, if my young charge is 
too much with Master Fergusson and his 
Companion, her mind will be quite occupied 
with a very useless array of fairy tales and 
legends, more calculated to distort than to 
illustrate historic truth.” 





“T am sure you are right, Miss Walker. 
Isabella, you must not go into Donald’s room 


without Miss Walker’s permission,” remarked | 


Lady Fergusson. 

“And she will never let me,” said Isa- 
bella, with a very rebellious pout. 

“Well, well, let us get this visit over,” 
cried Helen, rising. “TI will see if he is in 
the house and visible.” 

“ You cannot think what a nuisance that 
poor boy was to my girls at first, and how 
well they bore with him, particularly Helen,” 
said Lady Fergusson. “Iam sure Miss Walk- 
er did the state great service when she found 
little Miss Rivers. She suits Donald wonder- 
fully, though she is an oddity in her own way 
also.” 

Miss Walker murmured something about 
“being happy,” but her tone was melancholy 
and uncertain, as though she thought the in- 


troduction of an element at variance with his- | 
| never agree. 


toric truth was a doubtful good. 

Wilton made no direct reply ; he was cu- 
rious to ascertain if Miss Rivers had men- 
tioned him, and anxious in any case to play 
into her hands. 

Helen Saville returned quickly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ Donald is at home, and 
will be highly pleased to see you.” 

Wilton accordingly followed her through 
various well-warmed and carpeted passages to 
a handsome room on the sunny side of the 
house, which was the dwelling-place of the 
heir. Books and music, a piano, drawing- 
materials, globes, pictures, maps, all appli- 
ances for amusement and study, gave a pleas- 
ant aspect to the apartment. The boy was 
seated in a chair of elaborate make, furnished 
with a desk and candle-holder, and which 
could be raised or lowered to any angle. His 
crutch lay at hand, and he seemed engaged 
in drawing. He was plain and unattractive 
enough—a shriveled-looking frame, a large 
head, wide mouth, projecting brow—all the 
characteristics of deformity. Even large and 
glittering eyes did not redeem the pale, wan 
face, over which gleamed a malign expression 
by no means pleasant to a stranger. 

“T thought you would never come,” he 
exclaimed, bluntly, in a harsh, querulous 
voice, and holding out his hand. 

“You will accept me now I am here, I 
hope,” said Wilton, smiling. 

“Oh, yes; I am very glad to see you.” 

“You are an artist, I see ?” 

““T hope to be one. Look here.” 

Wilton approached his desk. A sketch 
lay upon it. A confused mass of figures, ap- 
parently intended for a desperate battle. 

“This,” continued Donald, “is what I 
wanted you for. This is a study for a large 
picture in oils (I will begin it when I am a 
little stronger) of the battle of Balaklava. 
Nothing has ever been made of this subject, 
and I want to make something of it; so I 
thought you would just look at my sketch 
and see if I have caught an idea of the 
scene, and correct any inaccuracy that strikes 
you.” 

“T should be most happy to help you,” 
returned Wilton, looking hopelessly at the 
crowd of forms before him; “but I fear my 
capabilities are not quite equal to the task. 
In the first place, I was not in the Balaklava 











affair, and then one’s recollections of a battle 
are not very clear.” 

“Tf confusion is a true likeness, Donny’s 
picture will be remarkably successful,” said 
Miss Saville, with a grave manner. Her 
words brought a flush to the boy’s pale 
brow. 

“T wish you would go away,” he said, 
rudely and abruptly. “I can never talk 
about any thing when you are by.” 

“To hearis to obey,” replied Miss Saville, 
rising; “only do not try Colonel Wilton’s 
patience too much.” 

“Go! go!” returned 
fiercely. 

Wilton could not refrain from smiling as 
she left the room. 

“T hate those Savilles!” cried Donald, 
observing it; “and so would you if you lived 


Donald, almost 


| in the house with them.” 


“That is a subject on which we shall 
Let us return to your picture,” 
said Wilton, thinking what a thorough “sell” 
it would be if Ella Rivers never. made her 
appearance; for, with all his surface easy 
good-nature, Wilton did not fancy sacrificing 
even a small share of his time to an ill-na- 
tured imp like this. 

“Look here! I have made this hussar 
grasp a lancer by the throat, and thrust a 
sword into his side. Will that do?” 

“T see. Well, hardly. You know both 
hussars and lancers were our men, therefore 
you must not make them fight ; and here you 
have not the Russian uniform quite correctly. 
I think I have some sketches of the Russians 
that would help you. But is it not rather 
ambitious for such a youngster as yourself to 
aim at historical painting ?” 

“That is what Ella says; but it is my 
only chance of fame.” The word on his lips 
was suggestive of sadness, and Wilton looked 
at the frail form, the pallid face, the thin, 
tremulous, feverish fingers with compassion. 
Before he could reply, a door behind him 
opened softly. ‘Oh, come here, Ella!” cried 
Donald. Wilton turned quickly, and just 
caught a glimpse of a gray skirt vanishing. 
“Ella, come back! Ella! Ella!” screamed 
the boy, with a sort of angry impatience tha 
would not be denied. 

“T am here, then,” sheSsaid, reopening 
the door and coming in. 

Wilton felt his (not inexperienced) heart 
throb as she approached, her cheek warm 
with a soft, flitting blush, a slight smile upon 
her lips, but her large eyes grave and calm. 
It was the first time Wilton had seen her in- 
doors, and the delicate dignity of her look, 
especially the setting on of her head, charmed 
him. The excessive simplicity of her per- 
petual gray dress could not hide the grace of 
her slim, round form, and yet he could well 
imagine that the vulgar, common taste that 
looks for rich color and striking outline 
might consider the quiet moonlight beauty 
of this obscure girl something almost plain. 

Wilton greeted her silently as she ap- 
proached, with a profound bow. She ac- 
knowledged him. 

“T did not know you had any one with 
you,” she said to her pupil. 

“Do you know Colonel Wilton?” he 
asked, sharply. 
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“ He was in the train with me when the 
collision occurred,” she replied, quietly, the 
color fading away from her cheek, and leaving 
it very pale. 

“ Why did you not tell me?” 

“There was nothing to tell, and you never 
asked me about my adventures.” 

“This young gentleman is very ambi- 
tious,” said Wilton, to change the subject. 
“ He is designing to immortalize himself and 
the Six Hundred at once.” 

“ He will not have patience. I tell him 
that even the greatest genius must wait and 
work,” She sighed as she spoke. “ Besides, 
it is almost desecration for art to bestow it- 
self on such a subject.” 

“There!” cried the boy, passionately, 
** you always discourage me; you are cruel! 
Have I so much pleasure or hope that you 
should take this from me ?” 

She rose from the seat she had taken and 
came to him, laying her hand on his shoulder 
with a wonderfully tender gesture. “I do not 
discourage you, caro! You have much abil- 
ity, but you bave scarcely fourteen years. 
Twenty years hence you will still be young, 
quite young enough to paint men tearing 
each other to pieces with immense success. 
Now, you must learn to walk before you can 
fly upon the wings of fame. Let us put this 
away.” 

“No, you shall not. As to twenty years 
hence, do not talk of them to me!” 

The fierce, complaining tone passed from 
his voice, and he leaned back, raising his 
eyes to hers with a yearning, loving, sad ex- 
pression that struck Wilton with strange 
jealousy. The boy was old for his years, 
and perhaps, unknown to himself, loved his 
gentle companion with more than brotherly 
love. The idea chafed him, and to banish it 
he spoke : 

“Why not make separate studies for your 
figures ? It will practise your hand, and make 
material for your picture. I will send you 
over the Russian views and figures I have; 
they will help you as to costume and sce- 
nery.” 

There was a pause. Wilton was deter- 
mined not to go away; and Donald, the fire 
gone from his eyes, his very figure limp, 
would not speak. At last, Miss Rivers, who 
was arranging u box of colors, said: “ This 
gentleman — Colonel Wilton’s suggestion is 
very good. Suppose you act upon it? And 
perhaps he will come again, and see how you 
go on.” 

She looked at Colonel Wilton as she 
spoke, and he tried to make out whether she 
wished him to return, or to give him the op- 
portunity of escape. Although not inclined 
to under-estimate himself, he came to the lat- 
ter conclusion; but did not avail himself 
of it. 

“You have something more to show me, 
have you not?” he asked, kindly. 

“Yes; plenty much better,” answered 
Ella Rivers for him; and, slipping away the 
fatal battle-scene, she replaced it with a port- 
folio full of sketches very unequal in merit. 
Ella quickly picked out the best, and Donald 
appeared to cheer up under the encourage- 
ment of Wilton’s praise. 

“Show your sketch of ‘ Dandy,’ ” said the 





boy to Ella.—‘ She draws very well.—Bring 
your portfolio, Ella,” be went on, 

“Tt is not necessary. You are keeping 
Colonel Wilton.” 

“ You are not, indeed. I rather fancy you 
wish to get rid of me, Miss Rivers.” 

“Miss Rivers! Miss Rivers! 
you know her name ?”’ 

“I? Oh, I have heard it several times! 
Your sister mentioned Miss Rivers to-day at 
luncheon.” 

“ Show your book, Ella, at all events.” 

She went to a distant table, after a full, 
searching look at Colonel Wilton, and brought 
the book he well remembered. 

“Here is a capital likeness of my pony 
and my father’s pet Skye. But, Ella, you 
have torn out a page—the first one. Why?” 

“Because it pleased me to do so.” She 
spoke very composedly, but the color went 
and came faintly in her cheek. 

“ Do tell me why, Ella?” with sharp, an- 
gry entreaty. 

“T will not, Donald! 
cal.” 

His eyes flashed, but he controlled him- 
self. 

“Is not this capital ?” he asked, holding 
out the book. 

“ Very good—first rate,” returned Wilton, 
looking at two admirably-drawn figures of a 
pony and dog. 

“Tt is better. I want to improve in ani- 
mals,” said Ella, looking down upon the 
page; and a little conversation ensued re- 
specting this line of art, in which Donald 
took no share. Suddenly Ella looked at him. 
“You are ill! you are suffering!” she ex- 
claimed, darting to his side, and putting her 
arm round his neck, while, pale as death and 
half fainting, he rested his head against her 
breast. 

“Pray bring me that phial and glass 
from the cabinet,” she said, quickly. Wil- 
ton obeyed; he held the glass while she 
poured out the right quantity; he took the 
bottle again, while she held the glass to the 
poor boy’s lips; he assisted to lower the 
wonderful chair till the weary head could be 
gently placed in a restful position, all without 
a word being exchanged ; then Ella took the 
poor, thin hand in hers, and felt the pulse, 
and stroked it. 

Donald opened his eyes. “Ella, I am bet- 
ter; ask him to say nothing about it. 


How did 


You are tyranni- 


“T will, dear Donald, I wil].”"—Then, turn- | 


ing to Wilton, “ Come, I will show the way.” 
The moment they crossed the threshold she 
exclaimed : “ It will be better to say nothing 
about it; Lady Fergusson would only come 
and make a fuss and torment him, so I trou- 
bled you instead of ringing; but I do not 
apologize. You would willingly help him, I 
am sure.” 

“Yes, of course ; but what a responsibil- 
ity for you!” 

“Oh, I understand him, and I often see 
the doctor. Ah, what a life! what suffering! 
what a terrible nature! But I must not stay. 
You, you were prudent—that is—pooh ! I am 
foolish. I mean to say, I am glad you scarce- 
ly appeared to know me. I say nothing of my- 
self here; I am an abstraction, a machine, a 
companion! Good-by.” For the first time 








she held out her hand with a gracious, queen. 
ly gesture. Wilton took and held it. 

“One moment,” he said, quickly. “ Shajj 
I never have another chance of a word with 
you in the free air? Is there no errand 
to Monksclengh that may lead to a rencon. 
tre?” 

“If I meet you,” she said, “I will speak 
to you ; but it is, and must be, a mere chance, 
Follow that corridor, turn to the left, and you 
will be in the hall. Good-by.” She was 
gone. 


“ Well, what sort of fellow is this cousin 
of yours? I suppose you met him last night? 
I never thought we should tumble into the 
trammels of polite society when I recommend. 
ed these shootings to you. I have scarcely 
seen you the last ten days. What’s come to 
you, lad?” 

So growled Moncrief one morning as he 
smoked the after-breakfast cigar, previous 
to turning out for a run with the “ Friar. 
shire.” 

“Oh! St. George Wilton is rather an 
amusing fellow; he is tolerably good-looking, 
and has lots of small talk ; one of those men 
who do not believe much in any thing, | 
fancy, except self and self-interest, but for 
dear self-sake not disposed to rub other 
people the wrong way. He is a favorite 
with the ladies—cuts me out with the fair 
Helen.” 

“ Hum ! I doubt that. I do not think you 
would let him if he tried ; for of course that's 
the attraction to Brosedale.” 

“Ts it?” returned Wilton, carelessly, as 
he prepared a cigar. 

“Yes; I know you think I am as blind w 
a mole, but I can see there is something that 
takes you to Brosedale. It’s not Sir Peter, 
though he’s the best of the lot. It’s not my 
lady ; and it cannot be that imp of a boy you 
are so fond of carrying pictures to—I suppose 
for a ’ploy to get into the interior, though 
they are sweet enough upon you without that, 
so it must be that girl.” , 

“Your reasoning is so admirable,” re 
turned Wilton, laughing good-humoredly, 
“that I should like to hear a little more.” 

“Eh!” said the major, looking up at him 
curiously. ‘ Well, my lad, I am only anxious 
for your own sake. Helen Saville is not the 
style of woman Lord St. George would like; 
the family are by no means sans reproche; 
and—lI don’t fancy her myself.” 

“That is conclusive,” replied Wilton, 
gravely. ‘“ But make your mind easy; I am 
not going to marry Helen Saville, nor do I 
think she expects me to do so.” 

“‘ What she expects, God knows, but there 
is something not all square about you, Wil 
ton.” 

“ My dear fellow, do you want me to call 
you out?” 

“You must just go your own way, whicb, 
no doubt, you would in any case; but I am 


off on Monday next to pay my sister a visit , 


I have put her off from time to time, but ! 
must go now.” 

“ By Jove, I shall be quite desolate ! And 
will you not return, old fellow ?” 

“Tthink not. At any rate, I shall notbe 
able to come north again till near Christ 
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mas; and I hardly suppose you will be here 
then.” 

“That depends,” said Wilton, thought- 
fully. 
“On what?” asked the major, quickly. 

“Oh! the sport—my own whims—the 
general attractions of the neighborhood.” 

“«_. the attractions of the neighbor- 
hood!” cried Moncrief, profanely. “‘ Why 
do you not make up to Lady Mary or Lady 
Susan Mowbray? They are nice girls, and 
no mistake; just the very thing for you. 
But I am a fool to trouble myself about you ; 
only I have always looked after you since 
you joined. However, you are old enough to 
take care of yourself.” 

“Perhaps I ought to be, at any rate; 
and, although I have somehow managed to 
‘rile’ you, [have never forgotten, and nev- 
er will forget, what a brick you have always 
been.” 

Major Moncrief growled out some indis- 
tinct words, and went to the window; Wil- 
ton followed him. ‘ You'll scarcely manage 
arun to-day,” he said; “the ground is very 
hard, and, if I am not much mistaken, there’s 
alot of snow up there,” pointing to a dense 
mass of heavy drab clouds to windward. 

“No,” returned Moncrief, uncertainly, 
“it is considerably milder this morning; be- 
sides, the wind is too high, and it is too early 
for snow.” 

“Not in these latitudes; and it has been 
deucedly cold for a week past.” 

“ At any rate, I will go to the meet,” said 
Moncrief, leaving the room. ‘What are you 
going to do?” 

“T shall not hunt to-day; I am going 
over to Monkscleugh.” 

“Hum! to buy toys for the child?” 

“Yes,” said Wilton, laughing. ‘“ But for 
today I am safe: Lady Fergusson and her 
fair daughter, attended by our diplomatic 
cousin, are going to Brantwood, where there 
is a coming-of-age ball, or some such high- 
jinks, They politely invited me to be of the 
party; but I resisted, Moncrief—I resisted |!” 

“Did you, by George! That puzzles 
me.” 

“By St. George, you mean. Why, you 
suspicious old boy, you do not seem satisfied ; 
and yet Helen Saville will be away three or 
four days,” 

“Tll be hanged if I can make you out!” 
said the major, and walked away. 

Wilton threw himself into an arm-chair 
and laughed aloud; then he turned very 
gtave, and thought long and deeply. If 
Moncrief only knew where the real danger 
lay, and what it was, how was it that he had 
permitted this mere whim, half curiosity, half 
compassion, to grow into such troublesome 
Proportions? He knew it was folly, and yet 
he could not resist! He had always felt 
interested and attracted by that strange 
gitl, whose mingled coldness and sweetness 
charmed and wounded him; but now, since 
he had seen her oftener, and listened to her 
voice, and heard: the sudden but rare out- 
breaks of enthusiasm and feeling which 
Would force themselves into expression, as if, 
in spite of her will, he was conscious that 
his feelings were deepening into intense pas- 
tion and tenderness. 


To catch a sympathetic look, a special 
smile, a little word to himself alone—such 
were the nothings watched for, sought, treas- 
ured, remembered by our patrician soldier. 
The vision of that poor, suffering boy leaning 
his head against Ella and clasped in her 
arms, seemed indelibly stamped upon his 
brain. It was constantly before him, though 
he fought gallantly against it. 

It seemed to have brought about a crisis 
of feeling. Before that, though touched, in- 
terested, curious, he was not absorbed; now, 
reason as he would, resist as he would, he 
could not banish the desperate longing to be 
in that boy’s place just for once. In short, 
Wilton was possessed by one of those rare 
but real passions which, when they seize 
upon a man of his age, are infinitely more 
powerful, more dangerous, or, as the case may 
be, more noble, than when they partake of 
the eager effervescence of youth. 

And what was to be the end thereof ?— 
so he asked himself as, starting from his 
seat, he paced the room. 

Ardently as he felt, he could not but ac- 
knowledge that to marry a girl, not only in 
a position little more than menial, but of 
whose antecedents he knew absolutely noth- 
ing—who, for some mysterious reason, did 
not seem to have a friend on earth—was a 
piece of folly he ought to be ashamed to 
commit. And yet to give her up—worse 
still, to leave her for some demure curate, 
some enterprising bagman to win, perhaps to 
trample upon? Impossible! 

What then? It must not be asserted 
that the possibility of some tie less galling 
and oppressive than matrimony never pre- 
sented itself to Ralph Wilton’s mind. He 
had known such conditions among his friends, 
and some (according to his lax but not al- 
together unpopular opinions) had not turned 
out so badly for any of the parties concerned ; 
but in this case he rejected the idea as sim- 
ply out of the question. He would no more 
dare breathe it to that obscure little girl than 
toa princess. It would be hard enough to 
win or rouse her to admit him as a lover, 
even on the most honorable terms. She 
seemed not to think such things existed for 
her. There was in her such a curious mix- 
ture of frankness and indifference, coldness, 
sweetness, all flecked with sparks of occa- 
sional fire, that Wilton could not help believ- 
ing she had some uncommon history; and 
there were times when he felt that, if he but 
asked her, she would tell him every thing he 
craved to know. Never had he met a woman 
(for, young as she was, she was eminently 
womanly) so utterly without coquetry. Her 
perfect freedom from this feminine ingredient 
was almost insulting, and a certain instinct 
warned him from attempting to break through 
the invisible barrier which her unconscious 
simplicity created. Yet all this restraint was 
becoming intolerable. At Brosedale he nev- 
er saw her alone; out of it, he never saw 
her at all. The desire to know all about her, 
to impress her, to win her, and the strug- 
gling instinct of caste, the dread of making 
some false step that would ruin him in her 
estimation, tormented him almost inta a fe- 
ver. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


“. . . All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 

OUIS XV. was one of the most amiable 

and one of the laziest men in his exten- 
sive dominions. It would have been hard to 
find a man upon whose hands time hung more 
heavily, a man more thoroughly dlasé. 

At the time of which we write, the Mar- 
quise de la Tournelle was a great favorite with 
the king. She was a woman as handsome in 
feature as she was graceful in figure and dis- 
tinguished in appearance. Nor was she less 
clever than she was beautiful. She was re- 
markable not only for her wit and sprightli- 
ness, but for the soundness of her judgment 
and the decision of her character. The king 
soon became so fascinated, that he conferred 
on her the title of Duchess de Chateau-Roux 
and an estate proper to her new dignity. 

From being the light of Louis’s soul, the 
new duchess became the soul of his thoughts 
and acts. More to add to her own influence 
than to promote the welfare of the state, 
she attempted the part of a second Agnes 
Sorel. 

At the death of the all-powerful Cardinal 
Fleury, the duchess insisted that Louis, who 
was then thirty-five years old, should take 
the reins of government into his own hands, 
or, at least, seem to do so. In a measure she 
succeeded. She persuaded him to quit Ver- 
sailles and place himself at the head of his 
army in Flanders, in the hope of checking 
the progress of his enemies. This resolution 
was received by the nation with great re- 
joicing, which, however, was somewhat less- 
ened when it became known that the Duch- 
ess de Chateau- Roux was to be of the 
king’s suite. 

On the 5th of August he arrived at 
Metz, where he was detained a few days, 
during which time certain reverses in Flan- 
ders somewhat altered the problematic re- 
sults of the campaign. Still, the nation was 
hopeful and enthusiastic. The political hor- 
izon had already assumed a much brighter 
aspect than it had worn for months previous- 
ly, when the news suddenly spread through- 
out the land that the king was seriously ill. 
His condition became more and more danger- 
ous from day to day, until it was thought the 
moment had arrived when the priest should 
take the place of the physician, and prepare 
the dying man for eternity. The Archbishop 
of Soissons, Fitz-James, was sent for, but he, 
being a partisan of the queen and dauphin, 
would consent to perform the sacred rites of 
the church only on condition that the Duch- 
ess de Chateau - Roux should be banished 
from the court. 

It devolved on the Duke de Chartres—af- 
terward better known as Duke of Orleans— 
he being first prince of the blood, to acquaint 
the king of his danger, of his duty as a 
Christian, and of the conditions demanded 
by the archbishop. 

The Duke de Richelieu, first chamberlain 
to Louis, was on duty, and was little inclined 
to disturb his master by announcing the 
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prince and the prelate. His sympathies and 
his interests prompted him to espouse the 
cause of the duchess; he, therefore, made a 
bold attempt to frustrate the plans of her 


enemies by refusing to admit his royal high- | 


ness to his majesty’s chamber. But the 
prince was. not to be deterred; he pushed 
Richelieu rudely aside and entered. 

Louis, on the verge of the grave as he 
was, had not the courage to oppose the de- 
mands of the Church. Not only the duchess, 
but Richelieu also, was banished the court; 
the king received the sacrament from the 
hands of the archbishop, and, contrary to 
the expectations of all, was in a few weeks 
completely restored to health. 

After a successful campaign, Louis re- 
turned to his capital, to enjoy the glory he 
had reaped; but the enthusiasm he excited 
whenever he showed himself to his mercurial 
Parisians, and the great popularity he en- 
joyed throughout his entire kingdom, failed 


to make him forget the exiled duchess. | 
Richelieu, who, after the king’s recovery, was | 


quickly reinstated in his position of confidant 


and chamberlain, and in whose interest it | 


was to have the beautiful favorite recalled 
from the chateau, found it an easy matter to 
persuade his majesty that he was justified in 
ignoring a promise wrung from him by his 
enemies, aided by the Church, at a moment 
when he could hardly be said to be account- 
able for his acts—when he certainly was not 
in the full possession of his faculties. The 
duchess was, therefore, recalled, and clothed 
with all her former dignities. of 


The Duke de Richelieu, at this time, was 
about fifty years old, and, besides being first 
chamberlain to the king, was a marshal of 
France. He was generally designated as /e 
grande et bel homme, He was tall, his figure 
elegant, his face expressive, and he was young- 
er in his tastes than in years. In him were 
united the chivalric spirit of the past and the 
easy morality of the present. In his earlier 
years he was as noted for his gallantries as 
he was for his personal and intellectual ad- 
vantages. To his other vices he added those 
of the spendthrift, squandering his wife’s for- 
tune as recklessly as he did his own, which 
had so far reduced their estate as to mate- 
rially darken the prospects of their only son, 
Armand, who had just reached his twentieth 
year. 

Thus, in brief, the Duke and Duchess de 
Richelieu were conditioned, when the king 
considered how be could best reward the ser- 
vices of his faithful friend and first chamber- 
lain. 

Young Armand had not yet left his cham- 
ber when, one morning, the duke entered, 
and, after making the usual inquiries, be- 
gan: 

“My son, I am getting old; indeed, I am 
old already. I should be glad to see some 
grandchildren around me before I die. To 
be brief, his majesty has deigned to select 


a wife for you. It is hardly necessary for me 


to assure you that the lady he has chosen is, 
in every respect, suited to you; it is sufficient, 
I trust, for you to know that it is the king 
himself who has made the choice.” 

“The king has chosen a wife for me!” 
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cried Armand, greatly astonished. As yet, 
he bad hardly given matrimony a thought. 

“Yes, my son, the king,” replied the 
duke, in an amiable tone. “ Now hasten to 
dress yourself in a manner suited to the occa- 
sion ; I have already ordered the carriage to 
drive us to Versailles, where you are to sign 
the contract this evening.” 

“How! To-day?” 

“This evening, my son,” replied the 
duke, in a peremptory tone, and left the 
room. 

The young man had been taught obe- 
dience and to observe the severe etiquette 
of the times. He, therefore, obeyed his 
father’s mandate without a murmur, patient- 
ly submitting while his valet dressed him in 
his richest garments. And, before he had 
time to recover from his astonishment, he 
saw himself seated opposite his delighted 
parents, and being driven toward Versailles. 

As they drove on, Armand had leisure 
for reflection ; his native pride began to be 
aroused. 

* And who, then, is the bride with whom 
it is proposed to honor me?” he asked, in 
an ironical tone, after a long silence that be- 
gan to be embarrassing for his noble parents. 

“ Mademoiselle Louise de Hautefort,” re- 
plied the duke. 

“T do not know her.” 

“There is always time enough to get ac- 
quainted after marriage,” said the duke. * 

This bantering reply was as little to the 
duchess’s taste as it was to Armand’s, for 
she had had no opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with her husband before marriage, 
and perhaps would have been as well pleased 
afterward if she had never become acquainted 
with him at all. The duke observed that his 
remark was distasteful to bis listeners, and, 
being desirous to have them both reach Ver- 
sailles in good-humor, he added, in a more 
dignified tone : 

“‘ Mademoiselle de Hautefort is not only 
one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
richest, heiresses in France. By this union 
the king unites our house to one of the old- 
est and most influential in his kingdon; and 
besides—” 

“He provides me with a rich wife,”’ in- 
terrupted Armand, sneeringly, for the condi- 
tion of his father’s finances was not unknown 
to him. He thought he saw through the 
whole plan at a glance. He had been chosen 
as the sacrifice, he believed, that was to re- 
lieve the house of Richelieu of its monetary 
difficulties. 

During the remainder of the drive but 
little was said. Each one seemed thought- 
ful and willingly silent. 

Arrived at Versailles, they found the 
court already assembled; the king, bride, 
notary, contract—everybody and every thing 
was ready. 

To Armand it all seemed a dream; but 
his senses told him it was no illusion; that, 
on the contrary, it was reality — brilliant, 
hateful reality. 

He bowed silently to the king, and sa- 
luted his bride, scarcely looking at her, how- 
ever; and the ceremony began. 

The king made some remarks suited to 








the occasion, of which Armand heard scarce- | 
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re 
ly a word; the notary read the contract; it 
was signed; and then all repaired to the 
chapel. A priest pronounced another dis. 
course upon the sacredness of the marriage. 
tie and the duties and responsibilities the 
married state imposes. Rings were exchanged, 
the blessing pronounced, and the young peo- 
ple were husband and wife. 

Armand had now as much as he was in 4 
mood to bear. 

When they returned to the drawing-rooms 
of the palace he begged his father to give 
him a private audience. His loyalty had 
prevented his opposing the wishes of his 
sovereign ; he had, therefore, allowed him. 
self to be married in accordance with the 
royal mandate; but vis-d-vis of paternal au. 
thority alone he lacked neither in the cour. 
age, the pride, nor the obstinacy, of his race, 
He boldly declared to the duke that, in his 
hopes of seeing himself a grandfather, he 
would be disappointed; that he would never 
live with a wife who had been thus thrust 
upon him. “ Mademoiselle de Hautefort 
shall never be other,” said he, “than the 
Marquise or the Duchess de Richelieu in 
name.” 

The duke tried to remonstrate, but the 
young marquis would not listen. 

“T shall leave Versailles immediately,” 
said he. “ As for this marriage-ceremony, | 
refuse to be bound by it, it was none of my 
seeking ; I had no part in it, and was allowed 
to have no part in it beyond making the re. 
sponses. With my wife do what you will; 
I cheerfully resign to you and his majesty, 
who chose her, all control over her.” 

With this he left the astonished father, 
and hastened out into the evening air to 
cool his heated blood. In the mean time, in 
accordance with his orders, a court-carriage 
drove up; but, just as he was about to enter 
it, he was saluted by one of the king’s or 
derlies, who politely informed him that by 
command of his majesty he must either drive 
with his bride to the Hotel Richelieu or be 
driven without her—to the Bastile. 

The young man’s blood boiled with in- 
dignation. Should he tamely submit to being 
reduced to an automaton? He glanced up at 
the window above him, and, seeing his father 
standing at it, looking down on him with 8 
complacent smile, the decision was quickly 
made. He raised his hat in salutation, and, 
turning to the orderly, said, in a tone of com- 
mand: 

“ To the Bastile!” 


Armand was lodged in a suite of rooms 
that formed a part of the residence of the 
governor of the prison, and which he had 
vacated for the accommodation of his noble 
guest. 

“ A delightful honey-moon this will be,” 
said he to himself, as the door closed on him. 
“But they shall see—his majesty the King 
of France and Navarre, and his grace the 
Duke de Richelieu—that if they do insist on 
treating me as a boy, I at least have a man’s 
fortitude. Not a complaint or an entreaty 
shall they hear from me. Never shall they 
force me to recognize either their contracts 
or the priest’s benedictions !” 

He found the time long, very long, but he 
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uttered no complaint. No one was admitted 
to see him except the keeper, who brought 
him his meals and took care of his two rooms. 
And, the more completely to isolate him from 
the world, his persecutors had provided bim 
sith a keeper who was dumb. 

So had passed nearly three weeks, when 
me evening Gilbert, his keeper, entered to 
light the candles, as usual, on the mantel. 
In his left hand, however, he carried a volu- 
minous package. 

“ What bave you there?” asked the mar- 
quis, hastily. 

Gilbert opened the package and spread 
out its‘ contents, so as to make the most 
pleasing display. 

“A new suit of clothes!” exclaimed Ar- 
mand, astonished. “ Are they afraid I am 
getting threadbare? Or—ah! I understand 
their motive. They would remind me of the 
yorld and its pleasures, in order to make me 
break my resolution never to yield to their 
demands. No, no, they shall find me proof 
against their allurements, as they have found 
me against their compulsion. Put them in 
the closet of my bedroom for the present, 
Gilbert, and to-morrow send the whole lot 
back to my very thoughtful and considerate 
papa, Ah, there goes eight o’clock! Do 
you hear, friend Gilbert? Come, lead the 
way to the terrace. Two minutes of the time 
allotted me to enjoy the fresh air are gone 
already. Come, be quick !” 

And he hastened out on the terrace to 
enjoy the evening breeze, and to look down 
on gay and noisy Paris, that was just begin- 
ning to indulge in its evening pleasures. 

Gilbert had remained behind, in the mar- 
quis’s apartment, to fold up the clothes and 
put them away as he had been directed. 
While thus engaged, his quick ear detected a 
strange footstep that approached in the cor- 
ridor. He listened but a moment, when the 
door opened, and a lady enveloped in a dark 
mantle stood on the threshold. 

In order to comply with the positive com- 
mands he had received not to admit any one 
to the apartments of the prisoner, he hast- 
ened toward the lady, who asked : 

“Ts it here where the Marquis de Riche- 
lieu is confined ?»—and, in reply to Gilbert's 
ifirmative and very emphatic intimation that 
she would not be allowed to enter, she con- 
tinued: “ Do not be alarmed. You need not 
fear to let me come in. There, read that!” 
And she handed him a slip of paper. “ You 
ire commanded by his majesty, you see, to 
allow me to make myself as much at home 
here as I please. Go tell your prisoner, 
Please, that — that a lady wishes to see 
him.” 

Gilbert, having read the king’s order, 
hastened to move an arm-chair forward for 
the lady, and to go in search of the marquis. 

The visitor was no sooner alone than she 
Teturned to the door, and beckoned to two 
footmen, in rich liveries, who entered, bear- 
ing large baskets, from which they produced 
4 costly service, a number of delicately-pre- 
pared dishes, some fine wines, a beautiful 
vase, and a bunch of fresh flowers—in short, 
— thing necessary for an elegant souper a 


And, while the young lady looked on and 





urged the two lackeys to be as expeditious as 
possible, she soliloquized : 

“T am right well pleased with myself! I 
would not have believed I had so much cour- 
age. To come alone to this horrid old Bas- 
tile in the night, to traverse the dark corri- 
dors, to hear the heavy doors locked and 
bolted behind me, and not shudder—not even 
to be the least bit frightened—that makes 
quite a heroine, I think, of this little seven- 
teen-year-old marchioness. The feeling by 
which I am prompted, thank Heaven, over- 
came all thought of fear. And this feeling— 
what is it? It is not love! No, no! that 
were impossible after what has passed ; but 
who could help feeling a little compassion for 
a lonely prisoner in such a gloomy place as 
this? And here he has chosen to remain 
for three long weeks rather than to live with 
me!” 

An expression of childlike melancholy 
for a moment clouded her fair brow, which, 
however, was quickly dispelled when she saw 
how inviting her table looked. 

“ Have you finished ?” she asked. 

“ Unless madame has some /urther com- 
mand,” replied one of the servants. 

“No more; you will wait for me below.” 

When she was again alone with her reflec- 
tions, she was disturbed by another thought: 

“ How will the marquis receive me ? ” she 
asked herself, and then she added, feelingly : 
“ Heaven knows I only follow the promptings 
of my heart! He must think I am as ugly as 
sin, or he would not prefer this sombre pris- 
on to me!” 

She glanced at herself in the mirror over 
the mantel, and her pretty face with her 
bright eyes and rosy lips made so charming a 
picture that she would have been no daughter 
of Eve if she had not looked upon it as her 
bounden duty to disabuse the mind of Mon- 
sieur Armand de Richelieu of his error. She 
let her mantle fall, displaying her lithe and 
graceful figure, and again looked in the 
glass to contemplate her rich and elegant 
toilet. 

“Since I have seen the Bastile,” she so- 
liloquized, with a triumphant smile, “I do 
not fear the comparison. But now let me 
see what this mysterious note contains that 
the marshal gave me, and made me promise 
not to read until I had arrived here.” 

She was about to take the letter from her 
bosom, when Gilbert opened the door leading 
to the terrace, and she heard Armand ask : 

“What! a lady to see me?” 

He entered hastily, but, the moment he 
saw who his visitor was, he stopped suddenly, 
and, in a tone that evinced as much displeas- 
ure as his words did surprise, he asked : 

“What! you here, Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort ?” 

“T am, the Marquise de Richelieu,” replied 
the lady, in a calm, dignified tone. 

“ Mademoiselle, may I inquire your object 
in coming here?” 

“To visit my husband, monsieur.” 

Armand was about to reply, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Hold, Monsieur le Marquis,” she began, 
“before something falls from your lips that 
you would fain recall. First, I beg that you 
will listen to me. When I shall have said 








what I came to say, I will leave you, if my 
presence inconveniences you or is displeas- 
ing.” After a short pause, she continued, 
with thoughtful earnestness: “ I would never 
have sought an interview if your strange con- 
duct had not been as unaccountable to others 
as itis tome. After your—flight, the motive 
for which they can no longer conceal from me, 
I entreated the king on my knees to annul a 
bond which you have so ruthlessly broken. 
His majesty was immovable. ‘ You are, and 
must remain, Marquise de Richelieu,’ he re- 
plied. I returned to the palace, which you 
chose to desert rather than to share it wits 
me. But the solitude, the—disdain with which 
you have treated me, brought me to the verge 
of despair, and for a moment I thought that 
I, like you, detested the one to whom I had 
been lawfully wedded. But each day the set- 
ting sun, as he sank behind the western hills, 
took with him some little of my hatred, until 
at last my heart—that heart with which you 
refuse to become ucquainted—was filled only 
with sympathy, sympathy for you in your 
loneliness. I knew you were a prisoner and 
alone; I imagined you sad, embittered, un- 
happy, and then I asked myself if I were act- 
ing nobly. I saw, or at least thought I saw, 
my duty. ‘If he will not come to me,’ I said, 
‘then I will go to him—to my husband.’ 
This is why I come to you, monsieur—not to 
say [ love you; no, no! but in the hope—to 
ask—that you will not send me away!” 

Armand was greatly embarrassed, Her 
delicacy of expression and sweetness of tone, 
for a moment, endangered his resolution. He 
paused for a few seconds to recover his self- 
possession, and then replied : 

“The manner, madame, in which we were 
wedded made our union a bond that is far 
from being consonant with my feelings—you 
will pardon my frankness. I am, perhaps, 
greatly in the wrong, and when I look upon 
you and listen to you, I almost regret that a 
wife has been forced upon me whom, had 
they consulted my inclination, I would, per- 
haps, have chosen. I was allowed no voice 
at the most important moment of my life, my 
signature was obtained by force ; but if I was 
powerless to resist, I am not powerless to 
protest, and nothing in the world, not even 
your grace and beauty, shall change my reso- 
lution. Remain in the Hétel Richelieu, which 
I should, perhaps, have offered you if I had not 
been forced to give it you. I shall remain in 
the Bastile until it shall please the king to 
release me without conditions.” Then, see- 
ing the expressiou of sadness that overspread 
the beautiful young face before bim, he sud- 
denly changed his tone. ‘“ But, enough of 
the unpleasant past,” he continued ; “let us 
occupy ourselves rather with the agreeable 
present. Allow me to forget your name, and 
especially the relation that exists between us, 
and thank the compassionate angel who takes 
pity on the poor prisoner.” 

“Then you will not send me away?” 

“The husband, madame, may be unjust, 
even eruel; but the nobleman will never for- 
get, I trust, what is due to a lady.” 

“ Even though the lady be his wife?” 

“Tut, no more of that, I beg!” he re- 
plied, with a smile, but in a tone that showed 
he was in earnest. And, glancing round the 
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room, he added: “ This evening, for the first 
time since I was sent here, I regret that my 
apartments are so poorly furnished— ” 

As he looked round the room, his eyes 
fell on the table, when he cried in a tone of 
surprise and delight: 

“Why! what’s this? A souper/ How 
elegant! how tempting! And two cowverts? 
Will you do me the honor, madame?” 

The roguish smile with which Louise 
bowed in reply to his invitation tended to 
confirm him in his suspicions that his little 
marquise was carrying out some carefully- 
arranged scheme whereby she hoped to win 
his affections. He was far from being dis- 
pleased with the thought; it gratified his 
vanity to think that she had ventured so much 
out of love for him. In the second place, for 
three weeks, Armand had found the time so 
terribly long that he welcomed any change in 
his daily routine which was likely to shorten 
it. He had not the least fear that his resolu- 
tion would be shaken by the silvery tones 
and winning smiles of his visitor. Besides, 
he was not sorry to have an opportunity to 
show the king and his father that his deter- 
mination was proof against the smiles of their 
beautiful heiress, as well as against their at- 
tempts at coercion. 

“Ah, Christian compassion could not go 
further!” he continued, gayly; “ and I shall 
ever hold myself your debtor for having given 
me one evening in the Bastile that I can 
number among those I would be glad to live 
over, But—” he cried, suddenly, fixing his 
gaze full upon her, as though he had made a 
new discovery, “ how charming you look, and 
how blind I have been not to have observed 
till now that you have done me the honor to 
make an elaborate and truly exquisite toilet, 
to sup with me here alone in this sombre 
place! Should I consider this another evi- 
dence of—Christian compassion ?”’ 

“Perhaps—I strove to mend my appear- 
ance so that I should not horrify you a sec- 
ond time.” 

Armand bit his lips, and renewed his re- 
solve to be invulnerable to every arrow the 
little siren had in her quiver. He was not 
only determined to come off triumphant, but 
to play his part in the little comedy credit- 
ably; so, suddenly remembering that he had 
anew court-dress in the next room, he re- 
plied : 

“ And I will not destroy the harmony of 
our souper with my prison-negligé, especially 
as I have,in the adjoining room, every thing 
that is necessary to enable me to appear in a 
costume suited to the occasion. Excuse me 
but for a few moments, and you shall see me 
en tenue de cour, and then we will imagine 
ourselves—”’ 

“ A l’Hotel de Richelieu?” 

“Nol” said he, decidedly, “ But,” he 
added, gayly, “at Versailles—St..Germain— 
Trianon, or, better still, in paradise!” 


The Duchess de Chateau-Roux, for sever- 
al days previous to Louise’s visit to the Bas- 
tile, had been very much troubled. Despite 
all she could do, her royal patron became 
daily more and more ill-humored. 

“How untrue the poets are, when they 
sing of the power of woman!” said he, ill- 


mind of Louis XV. ? 


naturedly. “The weak only are slaves of the 
weaker sex.” 

This was sufficient to alarm the duchess, 
for, were the king to rebel, her influence at 
court would be gone, and nothing would be 
left for her but to return to the solitude of 
her chateau. 

“May I not inquire what has disturbed 
your majesty of late?” she asked, anxiously. 
“ May I not know what makes my liege less 
gracious than is his wont?” 

“You could suggest no remedy — the 
knowledge would only wound your vanity, 
and offend your esprit de corps /” 

“ Wound my vanity—offend my esprit de 
corps!” cried the duchess, still more per- 
plexed. 

“ Yes. 
lieu—” 

“ Ah, itis he who annoys your majesty,” 
interrupted the duchess, greatly relieved. 
“Ts it possible that this obdurate fellow has 
the power to seriously disturb the peace of 
Fie! If he even 
dreamed of such a thing, he would be vainer 
—vainer than a Richelieu.” 

“It’s true, nevertheless. In fact, I don’t 
know when I have been more indignant ; not 
only because he has the audacity to disobey 
my royal mandate, but—” 

“ But ? ” 

“Because he gives me a lesson that is hu- 
miliating.” 

“T do not understand your majesty.” 

“We were desirous, were we not, to make 
the marshal some return for the self-sacrifi- 
cing services he rendered us in our time of 
need ?” 

“Which we decided we could best do by 
hunting up a rich wife for his son.” 

“ Precisely. We selected Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort, whose ample fortune would lend 
additional lustre to the somewhat impov- 
erished Richelieus, and this youthful mar- 
quis—” 

“Ts an obstinate, spoiled child, nothing 
more.” 

“You do him wrong. He appears to me 
in a very different light. To me he shows a 
deal of manly fortitude. I see much in him 
to admire, and, above all, his pluck and force 
of character. Till now I have believed that 
the fascinations of a beautiful, loving woman 
were irresistible; I, at least, have ever 
found them so.” 

“ Because Louis XV. has a soft and noble 
heart, unlike this—” 

“ And a soft head, too, I fear, mon amie, 
This smoth-chinned youth teaches me that 
there is no excuse for the man who is the 
slave of a woman.” 

The duchess was visibly piqued. 

“ And how does he teach his gracious 
sovereign this important lesson?” she asked, 
ironically. 

“How? Not by openly rebelling against 
his king, but by remaining cold and unmoved 
when one of your dawdling fops would yield 
up the last vestige of his manliness, for Ma- 
demoiselle de Hautefort is as fascinating as 
she is rich—” 

“Ah, sire, it is you who do Monsieur 
Armand injustice. He would doubly merit 


This obstinate young Riche- 











your displeasure, if to his disobedience he, a 








French cavalier, added indifference to female 
loveliness. You misjudge the marquis, 
This is a reproach he does not merit. Wag 
there ever a Richelieu who was not keenly 
alive to the beautiful, and, all the more 80, 
if the beautiful chanced to be in the form of 
a lovely woman? But who yields to a power 
he does not know ?”’ 

“ He saw his bride on their wedding-day,” 

“True, but only then, and then he only 
saw her. Even your dawdling fops are not 
enslaved by bright eyes and ruby lips alone.” 

“The marshal—” 

“The marshal knows but two things: to 
obey and to command! He obeyed us, and 
commanded his son. We cannot love per 
commando, I know Armand, and am con. 
vinced that if his beautiful young wife had 


| an opportunity to exercise her powers on 


him, your obdurate hero would be quickly 
vanquished, and that, too, by a novice in the 
art of winning hearts. Put the matter into 
my hands—give me carte blanche to proceed 
as I will, and you shall be convinced that | 
have studied human nature in one of its as- 
pects more successfully than your majesty.” 

“ What do you propose?” 

“To make a man fall in love with his 
wife. The prouder and cleverer a man is, 
the more susceptible he is to woman's influ. 
ence, for, when all the faculties are employed, 
there are none left to steel the heart, which 
is always the more impressionable and easy 
to win, the stronger and more active the 
mind. This sounds, perhaps, like nonsense, 
yet, believe me, it is true.” 

“In affairs of the heart all things are 
possible, perhaps, to so accomplished a dip- 
lomat as yourself, madame; if your diplo- 
macy succeeds in this instance, I shall at 
least be willing to think so. But how do you 
intend to proceed ?” 

“That, for the present, is my secret; but 
your majesty shall this very evening witness 
my—our victory, which you may, if you will, 
consider an additional proof that—” 

“That you women are always our mas 
ters,” complemented the king, bis good-bu- 
mor and gayety having returned in anticip» 
tion of a piquant adventure under the leader- 
ship of the duchess. 

Toward evening, the duchess drove, close- 
ly veiled, to see the forsaken Louise at the 
Hotel Richelieu. She found her in any thing 
but a happy frame of mind; but the duchess 
would not have merited the title of “Mis 
tress of the Art of Love,” given her derisive 
ly by D’Argenson, if she had found it difficult 
to persuade the neglected young wife to enter 
into her plans, 

Forsaken, scorned, even dishonored in the 
eyes of the world, Louise saw in the plan of 
her experienced adviser the only means, the 
only possibility, of bringing her truant lord 
to her feet ; she therefore assumed the leading 
part in the duchess’s little intrigue with chilé- 
like eagerness. Perhaps she was prompted 
ina measure by something akin to love. It 
is not impossible that the handsome young 
marquis had a warm place in her maiden affee- 
tions, despite his extraordinary conduct, for 
the heart of women is often more wayward 
than her head, and, if possible, reasons less. 

And so Louise allowed herself to be 
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sobed in her most becoming attire and driven 
to the Bastile. The duchess was careful to 
sy nothing to her of the power of female 
coquetry, which would have tended rather to 
shock the sensibilities of her pure young 
mind than to spur heron. She limited her 
diplomatic lesson to explaining to the young 
wife that her proud, unyielding husband was 
not so much to be censured ; on the contrary, 
that he was to be admired for the courage and 
force of character he displayed in opposing 
the king’s will in a matter that did not con- 
cern the state, but him alone. “The heart 
of such a man,” said the duchess, “is worth 
the trouble of winning. Had he any ac- 
quaintance with you, the case would be very 
diferent; as it is, itis clear that, in pursu- 
ing the course he does, he is prompted svlely 
by a determination not to submit tamely to 
an indignity, even though it come from his 
sovereign. As for you, your duty, your inter- 
est, and your honor, all impose upon you the 
self-same task, which I am sure you will find 
an easy one—to reconcile the marquis to the 
king, to his father, and—to convince him that 
on his wedding-day he was as blind as a mole 
or he would have esteemed himself the most 
fortunate young fellow in the two kingdoms, 
instead of thinking he was the victim of 
royal and paternal tyranny.” 

Louise had nothing to oppose to this plea; 
it needed no urging to induce her to enter 
fully into the duchess’s plans; she was too 
true a woman to have a mean opinion of her 
own charms, and in the purity of her maiden 
heart she quite agreed with the duchess, that 
the chances of coming off triumphant were in 
her favor. 

The duchess made the necessary prepara- 
tions for the mission, attending personally 
to every detail, and thus her pupil was very 
unexpectedly enabled, three weeks after her 
marriage, to make the acquaintance of her 
husband, 

When Armand left her for the purpose of 
making a toilet suited to the occasion, and 
Louise saw herself again alone, she breathed 
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with deep delight. 

“He does not send me away! Now I see 
I was right in coming,” she soliloquized. “I 
seem to please him better than the Bastile— 
and why shouldn't 1? I am not ugly or stu- 
pid either! How handsome he is! He must 
remain in this horrid place no longer—I will 
liberate him, if not in one way then in anoth- 
er—he shall not spend his life in prison, just 
because they have seen fit to thrust me upon 
him—the thought of having me for his wife 
is very repugnant to him—humph! perhaps 
itwou’t always be. But if I should be dis- 
appointed in my hopes, if my plan, or rather 
the duchess’s plan, should fail, why—why 
then I will liberate him nevertheless. But— 
the marshal’s note—let me sce what it con- 
tains,” 

She drew the letter hastily from her bos- 
om and read : 

“Ma chére Enfant! I entirely approve 
the plan of the Duchess de Chateau-Roux. ’ If 
my son persists in his folly much longer, he 
will in the end incur his majesty’s displeasure 
to such an extent that 1 fear for the conse- 
quences, Save him—him, who in the sight 
of Heaven and the king is your husband. 





Your youth and beauty will, I am sure, have 
more influence with him than Louis XV. and 
all his ministers. The king, the duchess, and 
I, will be where we can see Armand’s window. 
If at ten o’clock his light is out, I shall in- 
form his majesty that you have triumphed, 
and that to-morrow we may expect to see you 
both at Versailles—” 

“Atten o'clock? Good Heavens! And 
they are watching us through that window! | 
Oh, if I had only known that, Madame de 
Chateau-Roux!” she cried, indignantly. 

Hearing Armand returning, she hid the 
note hastily in her belt, and sought to regain 
her composure, that she might the better find 
some way out of her unwelcome position. 
The easiest course would have been to con- 
fess all to Armand, but that, she reflected, 
would defeat her object in coming, and per- 
haps prevent her being received should she 
return at another time. She hesitated, there- 
fore, when Armand offered her his arm to lead 
her to the supper-table. 

“What shall I do?—what shall I say? 
If I could only place the candles nearer the 
window!” she thought, glancing anxiously 
into the darkness without. 

“T am quite at your service, madame,” 
said Armand, more and more pleased with 
the appearance of his charming guest. 

But Louise did not answer; her maiden 
delicacy was shocked, and she trembled when 
she began to realize her position. 

“Tf I remain they will think — Heaven 
knows what!” she thought. 

“Well,” urged Armand, “our supper 
waits.” 

“Pardon me, Monsieur le Marquis,” she 
replied, having finally decided upon a course 
of action ; “ politeness alone, I can easily be- 
lieve, has prevented your calling my atten- 
tion to the impropriety of my coming here, 
especially at so late an hour.” 

“ Impropriety ?” 

“Yes. Is it not very improper for me to 
sup with you here alone?” 

“ A téte-d-tdte between us! Surely, nothing 
could be more innocent! And then—who 
will be the wiser for it? The Bastile has 
no narrow prejudices—we have nothing to 
fear here from médisance,.” 

“ That’s possible, but—the world!” And 
she glanced again toward the window. 

“Oh, the world and the Bastile have 
nothing in common! No, no! it would be 
most unchristianlike, to say nothing about 
its being ungallant, in me to let you go so 
soon after you have taken so much trouble, 
I must insist on your remaining longer, that 
we may become better acquainted, that—that 
I may correct some prejudices which I am 
not sorry to confess were ill-founded,” he 
whispered, in a manner that was far from be- 
ing cold and unfeeling. 

The tone in which these last words were 
spoken made poor Louise hesitate once more 
as to what she would do, After a momentary 
pause she asked, pointing to the window: 

“Don’t you think it’s very dark out 
there?” 

“Who cares, if it’s only right light in 
here — right light so that I can see your 
bright eyes, your sweet smiles, and—” 

“ But it’s getting so late,” 





“Surely, you are not going to grudge 
me an hour! At ten o’clock I will consent 
to your going—not a minute sooner.” 

“Oh, I must go before ten — indeed I 
must!” 

“Then you will remain?” 

“But you must promise never to forget 
that—that you detained me?” 

“T promise to forget nothing that has or 
that may occur here this evening.” 

Without more ado they sat down to the 
souper, which they attacked all the more 
earnestly, as both of them felt under a cer- 
tain restraint, and could think of nothing 
that it seemed appropriate to say. Just as 
the silence began to be embarrassing, Ar- 
mand observed that Louise was looking at 
him very fixedly. 

“To what am I indebted for that kindly 
and protracted glance?” he asked. 

“T was admiring your new clothes,” she 
replied. ‘I remember that you wore a simi- 
lar suit the first time I ever saw you.” 

As Armand had worn his uniform as an 
officer of the musketeers on his wedding-day, 
he was not a little astonished. 

“Had we ever seen each other previous 
to our meeting in the cabinet of the king?” 
he asked. 

“T had seen you more than once at the 
queen’s little soirées, to which I was allowed 
to go occasionally with my parents. I don’t 
think, however, you ever noticed me; I am 
sure you never seemed to.” 

“Indeed! Ah, I have a great many sins 
to answer for.” 

‘Except once,” continued Louise, “ That 
was at the lust ball, when I found courage— 
I wore a mask and domino—to speak to you. 
I am sure I would never have dared to speak 
to any one else, and I could never fully ac- 
count for my having ventured to speak to 
you.” 

“Tell me what you said, and I'll help 

you.” 
“Oh, what I said was too childish, too 
silly, to be worth repeating; but, if your 
memory be as good as mine, you will, per- 
chance, remember what you whispered to 
me: ‘ Beautiful domino, art maiden, wife, or 
widow? Wilt be my love?’” 

“ Did 1?—did I ask that?” 

“ Then—yes!” 

“How? That bewitching little domino, 
who teased me so, und whom I tried so hard 
to find out; this young girl with the faultless 
hands and glorious eyes—” 

“Was Mademoiselle Louise de Haute- 
fort.” 

“ Yes, yes, this is the same soft, silvery 
voice ; I remember it now so well; and this 
is the same little hand that then, as now, 
trembled in mine.” 

“* Monsieur le Marquis |—” 

“Oh, speak to me! Help me to return in 
imagination to that happy evening when we 
were both free—free to follow the bent of 
our inclinations! If the long,.ample domino 
had not concealed this faultless figure—” 

“What time is it now?” asked Louise, 
anxiously, seeing Armand move his chair 
nearer hers, 

“Bah! what do we care for the present? 
Let me live only in the recollection you have 
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so suddenly awakened,” he cried, moving 
his chair close to hers, and making a gesture 
as though he would put his arm round her 
waist. 

Louise glanced toward the window, and 
in her excited imagination she thought she 
saw the trio of lookers-on in the darkness be- 
yond. Blushing with shame and indignation, 








she sprang to her feet, and fled to the other 
end of the room. On the way the marshal’s 
note fell from her belt. Armand noticed it, 
and hastened to pick it up. 

“A letter!” he cried, mistrustfully. “Is 
it to Mademoiselle de Hautefort, or to—Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Richelieu ?” 

“To neither, but don’t read it.” 

“Come, come! If I have no right to be 
jealous, I may at least be allowed a little cu- 
riosity.” 

He read the letter hastily, despite her en- 
deavors to prevent him, crushed it convul- 
sively in his hand, and cried: 

“ This, then, is a conspiracy !” 

“ But I swear to you that I was ignorant 
of the contents of this letter until after I ar- 
rived here,” Louise endeavored to say, but 
Armand would not listen. He was wild with 
conflicting emotions. For a moment he was 
happy in contemplating the beauty and grace 
of his companion; the next he was exas- 
perated to find himself the object of an in- 
trigue. 

“* Ah, Monsieur le Duke, you wait till those 
lights are extinguished, do you, to announce 
to the king that your ruse has succeeded— 
that you have triumphed!” and he seized a 
candelabra and placed it on a small table di- 
rectly under the wincow. Then, cold and 
severe, he turned to Louise, who, trembling 
and dismayed, had sunk into a chair at the 
opposite side of the room. 

“* Madame, whether you are a party to this 
new indignity or not, I will not inquire, since 
in either case I cannot see you again! Your 
carriage waits, and it is already late. Say to 
my father that my determination is unaltera- 
ble. What better proof could he have than 
the one I give him to-night? What other in- 
fluence could they subject me to that would 
be half so persuasive as the one I now re- 
sist?” 

“Monsieur le Marquis, why did you de- 
tain me? Had you allowed me to go earlier, 
I should not have suffered this injustice—not 
have been suspected.” 

“ Madame—” 

“No more, monsieur ! 
give me my mantle.” 

“Listen! It rains in torrents. You can 
never cross the court in this costume.” 

“ What consideration—for my clothes!” 

“ Because they envelop a world of 
charms.” 

“You are forgetting your part, mon- 
sieur!” 

“If it had not been for this accursed let- 
ter!” 

“ My mantle, if you please!” 

“ Well, if you insist. But, no, no, I should 
never forgive myself for letting you go in 
such a storm!” 

“ A thought !|—” 

“ Well?” 


Be so good as to 








“You say we must never meet again—I | 


say so, too, now. But you must not remain 
forever within these walls; and the marshal 
fears that the king will prove as obstinate in 
enforcing his commands as you are in your 
rebellion. Were you to remain here longer, 
you would, perhaps, accuse me, innocent »s I 
am, of being the cause of your misfortune. 
Thank Heaven, I can and will give you your 
liberty ; and that, too, unlike the king, with- 
out conditions,” 

“TI do not understand you.” 

“T will liberate you.” 

“Ten?” 

“ Yes, I—little I will help you to triumph 
over Louis XV. and the marshal, the more as 
by so doing I shall avenge myself on the mar- 
shal for the shameful trick he has played 
me: for, do you know, marquis, that our 
union is now as hateful to me as it is to 
you?” 

“Eh!” cried Armand’s wounded vanity. 

“Oh, I am delighted with my plan, and I 
know it will succeed! You are not very tall 


} 
—there are women as tall as you are; and, 


disguised in my mantle and bonnet, and your 
face covered with my veil, I am sure you will 
be able to pass the sleepy turnkey. At the 
gate you will find my carriage—take it, and 
‘fly ventre @ lerre. The extreme darkness of 
the night favors you; before sunrise you will 
be out of the reach of your pursuers—will be 
free, and that, too, through me, who will be 
overjoyed at having been able to make you 
some reparation for the unhappiness I have 
involuntarily caused you.” 

“Dol understand you? You propose—” 

“To liberate you, and redress both our 
wrongs.” 

“ Diable! That would at least be a capi- 
tal reply to this odious letter.” 

“ And costs not even ink and paper,” add- 
ed Louise, delighted to find that Armand 
was not indisposed to consider her proposi- 
tion. 

“ But you, what will you do?” 

“ Oh, I will remain here—I am not afraid,” 
answered Louise, boldly. “Ha! they won’t 
want me for a prisoner of state. They will 
let me out to-morrow. Now, marquis, if you 
refuse my offer, I shall think you really hate, 
detest me, and that,’ she added, in a child- 
like, sorrowful tone, “‘ I have not deserved!” 

“Hate you! detest you!’ cried Armand, 
sensibly touched by her grief. “On the con- 
trary, the more I see of you, the longer I lis- 
ten to you, the more I am charmed with your 
beauty, wit, and grace. Ah, mademoiselle, if 
we only were not married—” 

“Then we should not be here, either of 
us. But do not forget that it is nearly ten 
o’clock, and that we are observed.” 

“ Ah, why remind me of that ?” exclaimed 
Armand, impatiently. 

“That you may lose no time! Come, 
make haste. I will officiate as your waiting- 
maid.” 

“ Certainly!” 

Louise had approached the mirror. 

* With this coiffure you will not be recog- 
nized. Ah, I cannot find the hair-pin—do see 
if you can!” 

Armand went to her assistance, but, in- 
stead of helping to find the pin, he fixed his 
eyes on the delicate little hand tbat was al- 





ready in search of it; nor was he content to 
simply admire, he suddenly pressed his lips 
to it. 

“What are you doing?” she remon. 
strated. 

“ What a beautiful hand!” he sighed, 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said Louise, with 
mock seriousness, turning toward him, “ you 
forget that we are married, and—are in seareh 
of a hair-pin.” 

“I don’t care what I forget!” he cried, 
stooping to kiss her alabaster shoulder. 

‘“* Marquis, I must insist on your remem. 
bering that I am your wife!” 

“ And why, madame, do you insist ?” 

“* Because I am governed by principle.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“And you by an unalterable determina. 
tion.” 

“ Let’s give Principle and Determination 
a holiday—what say you?” he asked, pass. 
ing his arm around Louise’s waist. 

“Ah, there is ten o’clock!” she cried, 
springing away from him. ‘“ What will they 
think ?” 

“ Whatever they please—who cares? I 
don’t; for au diable with my obstinacy! I 
yield, but not to you,” he cried, pointing tow. 
ard the window—“ nor to you, Mademoiselle 
de Hauteforte, the rich and beautiful heiress, 
but, @ lange du domino, the sweetest little 
demoiselle in all France!” 

* Armand !” exclaimed Louise, and threw 
herself, wild with joy, into his arms. 


The honey-moon, which the young couple 
spent in the seclusion of the country, lasted 
long. The marquis called it their “ second 
honey-moon,” and declared it should never 
end. 

Years elapsed before he or the young 
marquise could be persuaded to return to 
court; but the king did not lose patience 
with them. On the contrary, when the old 
marshal would complain of his wrong-headed 
son, Louis would reply, good-naturedly : 

“Let them have their own way. The 
duchess is quite right: in affairs of the heart 
royal mandates are of little avail, if they are 
not seconded by feminine diplomacy. But 
for hers, who knows, perhaps you would not 
be now a happy grandpapa! ” 





CARRIOLING IN NORWAY. 


EADER, have you ever set out on a bal- 
loon-ascension, or do you remember 

your first attempt at swimming? Imagine, 
then, the feelings of dread and uncertainty 
with which we set out upon an overland 
journey to Bergen from Christiania. U/Jtima 
Thule, dreadful as it seemed to Roman minds, 
made no less an impression on ours as we 
lingered, trembling, on its confines, with our 
vague, ill-defined notions of what a carriole 
might be; of crossing shaky, rotten bridges 
thrown hastily across foaming torrents, whit'- 
ing and eddying fathoms below; of snow 
upon the fjelds and of pouring rains on the 
Bergen side of the water-shed—the back-bone 
of Norway; of the difficulty of getting food 
to eat; of our utter ignorance of the Norse 
dialect; all not very assuring to nerves al- 
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ready made unsteady by the forebodings of 
kind Norwegian friends in Christiania, of the 
landlord of our hotel, and by the statement 
of Mr. Bennet, the outfitter of English tour- 
ists, that we should find the native carrioles 
likely to break down and uncomfortable. His 
advice to take one of his carrioles by rail and 
steam to Gjévig, when the overland journey 
begins, was sound, but in the present instance 
disregarded, and it proved without any mis- 
hap. 

On a bright morning late in June we take 
the cars from Christiania to Eidsvold. In 
accordance with the inherent deliberation of 
the Norwegian mind, the train goes at the 
rate of fourteen miles an hour, the stops at 
each small station being long and wearisome. 
We leave the head of the fiord, and go north- 
ward to the end of Lake Midésen, a long, nar- 
row lake, which has many a counterpart in 
Maine and Canada. A sail of four hours 
through scenery much like that of Maine, and 
which a New-Englander would think rather 
tame, brings us to Gjévig. Here was to begin 
our carrioling experience. A light satchel in 
one hand, and a basketful of ham and crack- 
ers in the other, we jump ashore, and, under 
the guidance of the first inhabitant of Gjévig 
we meet, an urchin of a dozen summers, we 
are piloted to the nearest hotel, the meanest, 
as we afterward found, of the two in this lit- 
tle village, which was not so neat or pretea- 
tious as the meanest New-England hamlet of 
its size. Entering the bar-room, we call for 
the landlord; his widow enters, and we ask 
for 2 horse and carriole stray (immediately). 
After a long delay, for no one here spoke a 
word of English, and, after being assured 
many times over that there is neither horse 
nor carriole to be let at this inn, or any- 
where else in town (there were plenty at 
the other inn, as we afterward ascertained), 
things look serious. Under such cireum- 
stances nothing seemed more appropriate 
than to drown one’s disappointment in Nor- 
wegian beer, an exceedingly light and resin- 
ous article. Our potations are interrupted 
by a fellow-traveler from the dining-room. 
He had in his youth fallen under the benign 
influences of a life in England, and now, 
though middle-aged, retained a ghost of his 
former knowledge of English, and, Hamlet- 
like, we make for it. He is going in a dou- 
ble-seated wagon to a neighboring town a 
few miles on our route. We can ride with 
him, and the vehicle is just ready to start. 
At the next town we can find a horse and 
carriole. 

Here was a direful beginning of our carri- 
ole-journey. Must we give up the cherished 
hopes and dreams of weeks pfast ?—abandon 
that, next to camel-riding in the East, and 
sledging in Siberia, the most unique mode of 
locomotion in Europe? Was this for what 
we had come to the land of Harald Haarfa- 
ger and St. Olaf; crossed the kraken-haunted 
shores of Denmark, and traversed the broad 
plains of Sweden, and now the promised car- 
tiole to elude our grasp? The diminutive 
peasant’s objurgations to his exiguous ponies 
and the rattling of the wheels of the dilapi- 
dated vehicle drown our sighs. 

After a couple of hours’ ride we pull up 
at a forlorn way-side inn, a farm-house, un- 





neat and unkempt inside and out, the yard, 
like all farm-yards perhaps the world over, 
neglected and waste, with ruins of carts and 
carrioles, and a hen or two brooding over the 
scene of desolation. The landscape is tame, 
the vegetation is monotonous, and a feeling 
of disappointment arises. Can this be Nor- 
way and Norwegian scenery? It is, rather, a 
bit of Eastern Maine. 

Hardly are these thoughts uttered, when a 
change comes over the scene. We are on the 
farthest edge of the great incline from the 
mountains of the Fille Fjeld, and our journey 
is up-hill for the next two days. 

We have attained the brow of a true Nor- 
wegian hill, miles long in the ascent; as if, 
attempting to be a mountain, it had been 
pressed down by the firm hand of a Titan, 
or, more probably, it had once been a moun- 
tain, and its top was sliced off by the hand 
of the ice-king, his graver a glacier. A turn 
in the road, and we looked down upon a chain 
of lakes, the Rand Fiord, along whose banks 
the road returns to Christiania. One long 
reach of blue water stretches for miles south- 
ward, as if seeking an arm of its ancient 
ally, the Christiania Fiord, for its waters were 
formerly salt. Before us, here and there con- 
cealed by spangles of the graceful birch of 
Scandinavia, lies a winding, narrow lake, and 
jutting points of land contending with its 
ripples, and high, steep, hilly banks casting 
their evening shadows on its bosom. The 
road winds about its edge, which washes the 
steep, precipitous banks. We turn our back 
upon the entrancing view, and press on to 
Skéien for rest and shelter. We drive in at 
dusk, an hour before midnight. The landlord 
of the excellent inn here warns us off. He 
is full to overflowing. We beg leave to lie 
on the floor. His son speaks English, has 
lived for a couple of years in Minnesota, has 
a fellow-feeling for an American, and inter- 
cedes with his father in our behalf. We are 
allowed to sleep on a bed made up on the 
floor of an out-house. The hum of musqui- 
toes through the livelong night gave way to 
the shrill clarion of a barn-yard rooster under 
our window and the bleating of goats. Ever- 
punctual Aurora was climbing the thither 
side of the surrounding hills— 

“Conquering the morning hours which fled before 
it ’"— 
and the first object which might have met 
her gaze was the writer, proudly seated in a 
veritable carriole. Imagine the body of a 
country doctor’s gig planted strongly upon 
two long poles, the farther extremities of 
which embrace the sides of a pony. The 
body of the gig is too short to allow the 
rider to place his feet inside, and they either 
dangle far beneath or rest upon a cross-bar 
connecting the poles. Between his knees 
reposes his hand-sack, while, if he has been 
foolish enough (and he was not in this in- 
stance) to bring along an ordinary valise, or, 
worse still, a small trunk, he must strap it 
under the body of the carriole. The umbrella 
is stuck in behind the boot, and the lunch- 
box or basket is crammed in between the 
feet ; the bottom of the carriole varying from 
six or eight inches, rarely to a foot in width. 
On a cross-board, nailed upon the poles be- 
hind the seat, your back to his face, sits a 








boy, his legs dangling down in dalliance with 

the mud. His mission is to bring the horse 

back from the next station. The harness ts* 
exceedingly simple, and, in going down stéep” 
hills, one’s mind is apt to be constantly drawn 

to ponder when the next break will occur, as 

the harness is already patched and eked out 

with rope, an index of former breaks. The ~ 
reins, in many of the stations, consisted of 

pieces of clothes-lines. Little skill in driving. 
is necessary, as the horses are, though small! 
and poorly fed, coming directly from soili¢ 
mountain - pasture, as a rule very slow and 

sure-footed. Such is the Norwegian carriole 

and horse —the universal mode of convey- 

ance throughout the kingdom, an offshoot 

of the olden time, when the roads among the 

mountain - passes and over long hills were 
narrow and tortuous. Few traveled them, 

and, even now, few of the farmers go far 

from their farms, the English and Continental 

tourists constituting the “ through” travel. 

It is not probable, with the conservative hab- 

its of the Norwegians, that any material 

change will be made in the present system 

of posting. The amount of travel rarely de- 

mands larger conveyances, though now the 

road between Christiania and Bergen is, with 

few exceptions, well made, with occasional 

bits of engineering, that compare well with 

the most famous roads among the Alps. The 

system of posting is very simple. The sta- 

tions are from one to two Norse miles * 

apart. Both horses and carrioles are changed 

at nearly every station. The farmers are 

obliged by law to keep several horses at a 

station, and the traveler should not be de- 

tained more than fifteen minutes by the 

change of horses. We seldom had to wait 

longer, unless it was early in the morning, 

before the horses had been brought down 

from the pastures across the river, far up the 

mountain-side. Horses can be ordered in 

advance by what are called “ forbud ” pa- 

pers. Carrioling is tiresome and slow work. 

The horses are usually painfully slow and 

hard to urge along, and the carrioles are un- 

comfortable, some without springs, when the 

short, jerking motion painfully involves the 

vertebre of the neck. Riding from balf-past 

seven in the morning until eleven at night in 

the rain from Skéien to Olken, and only 

pausing half an hour for lunch and another 

half hour for supper, we made fifty-two 
miles. It is, besides, a rather expensive 

mode of traveling, and, though the inns are 

cheap, the accommodations are so poor and 

squalid that it is necessary for one to carry a 

well-filled lunch-basket with him. 

On our next day’s journey from Skéien to 
Brandt’s inn the landscape grew more inter- 
esting. There were many points in the 
scenery reminding one of Labrador, though 
still somewhat tamer. The mountains are 
still flatter, and the hills worn down, but there 
are the characteristic tarns and water-falls. 
The country along here may be set down as 
combining the scenery of Labrador with that 
of Eastern Maine. Scattered among the rocks 
by the road-side were the pale, greenish am- 
ber berries of the Rubus chamemorus, the 
cloud-berry, or the flowers still in bloom. This 





* A Norse mile is about seven English miles. 
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is a familiar plant in the White Mountains or 
Labrador, though in other respects the vege- 
tation observed on our journey wag not even 
sub-Alpine. 

Tea was taken at Farganaes, the most 
pleasant station on the route, as the hotel is 
neat and cozy, the supper of trout and 
boiled potatoes served by bright and intelli- 
gent girls. The inn stands on a point jut- 
ting out into the lake, which abounds in 
trout, and which is resorted to by English- 
men who drive up from Christiania for a few 
days’ fishing. The evening was rainy; but 
we drove on until eleven at night, pulling up 
in the twilight before John Brandt’s hostelry. 
This was a rather large house for Norway, 
and the people seemed used to providing for 
the wants of travelers. English sportsmen 
spend a few days here for hunting deer and 
ptarmigan. 

Leaving Brandt’s after enjoying a better 
breakfast than experience had taught us to 
expect, we start off in a pouring rain. It is 
one of a series of showers. The intervals 
between them, however, grow longer and 
longer, until in the afternoon the sky clears. 
It is a characteristic Norwegian day. Just 
beyond the station of Fune we drive along 
Lake Lille Mjésen, inclosed between the 
mountains. Substitute the sea for its dark- 
blue waters, and it would be easy to trans. 
form this valley into a fiord. The road 
creeps carefully along its precipitous banks, 
the way in places cut out of the perpendicu- 
lar sides. The lake, the mountain-walls, the 
naked, towering rocks, are the exact coun- 
terpart of bits of scenery in Labrador and 
the Adirondacks, but the long, level-topped 
mountain-ridges far above our heads, dotted 
with snow-banks, and running for miles along 
a course as straight as the Blue Ridge, are to 
be seen only in Norway. A fine water-fall 
in front, tumbling over the head of the val- 
ley, and on one side foaming cascades fall- 
ing over perpendicular cliffs from the plateau 
above, and back of us three sister mountain- 
cones of granite so abruptly contrasting with 
the long gneiss waves, complete this unique 
picture. We are now nearing the Fille Fjeld, 
or height of land, where the snow remains in 
banks throughout the summer, and from the 
region about Skogstad, situated at the foot 
of the Fille Fjeld, we can study the effects of 
the denuding forces which have produced 
these unique scenic features. 

The torrent, rushing by, bearing on its 
bosom the foam of the water-fall, tells the 
story. For ages and ages the cataract has 
been retreating up the valley, deepening its 
channel and spending its force, until reduced 
to the small stream we now see. Forty er 
fifty feet above the present level of the river 
are a number of pot-holes, like wells dug out 
of the mica slate flooring the valley. These 
reveal the secret of these deep, dark Nor- 
wegian gorges. Like the cafions of the Colo- 
rado, or the valley of the Yosemite, they 
have been worn out by the slow, ceaseless 
action of running water. The work of gla- 
ciers was an efficient aid, but not the sole 
cause. They have simply remodeled the val- 
leys. The granite cones have resisted these 
eroding agents, and the broad summits of the 
long mountain-swells have afforded a lodging- 





place for the reservoirs of ice, the mers de 
glace, from which glaciers have flowed into 
the valleys. It is difficult, as it is in Labra- 
dor, to find ice-marks, and the moraines are 
insignificant, but, far above the reach of the 
river, the rocks are rounded and smoothed 
as if by no other agent than glacial ice. 

We ascend, near the top of the Fille 
Fjeld, to Nystuen, situated thirteen hundred 
feet above the sea, between two enormous 
ridges of gneiss forming the summit of the 
plateau of the Fille Fjeld. This is an im- 
portant station—a centre for fitting out par- 
ties for reindeer and bear shooting. After 
an hour’s walk to the summit of the Fjeld, 
extensive views of the mountains and distant 
glaciers are to be had. We have to forego 
the pleasure of the prospect, and press on to 
Haeg, as the night is coming on, and we 
must take an early start the next day. Nys- 
tuen is a bleak and chilly spot; the snow 
still lies in patches about the inn, the grass 
still dead and pressed to the sod, though a 
few patches of green, and a field of young 
rye, tell us that spring is fading into sum- 
mer. The willows are but two feet bigh, the 
alders slightly dwarfed, the birches are about 
twenty feet high, a Cornus like our Canaden- 
sis, and Andromedas rise out of the reindeer 
moss, but the vegetation is far from being 
sub-Alpine, less so than around Eastport, 
Maine, or on the tops of the mountains of 
Maine and the lesser peaks of the White 
Mountains. 

We take a fresh horse and carriole at 
Nystuen, and an early supper, consisting of 
the interminable boiled trout, boiled potatoes, 
and “ flad-brod,” a rye flat cake, as tasteless 
as saw-dust. Supper is served on a table in 
the corner of our chamber ; the floor of bare 
pine, and the little box of a bed too short to 
allow any but an Esquimaux comfort, and 
for these tall, well-developed Norwegians lu- 
dicrously small. 

Nothing can now exceed the interest of 
the ride for the rest of our route. In its 
scenery, somewhat like the upper Alps below 
the region of perpetual snow and ice, and yet 
differing in the long, endless valleys, flanked 
by interminable mountain-walls, with no 
towering Alpine peaks, but enough change 
of scenery by the road-side to free the ride of 
monotony, and render it unlike any thing in 
Europe or at home. 

We bid adieu to Nystuen, its distant pan- 
oramas, and reindeer and bears unseen, and 
now begin the long descent to the coast. A 
rippling brook winds along the road-side, and 
we shail watch its rapid growth into a tu- 
multuous stream crossed by rustic bridges, 
now spreading into lakes, now plunging into 
deep gorges, two hundred feet below us, 
swollen by the ceaseless rains dripping from 
the cloud-land above us, and finally a broad 
but rapid river, mingling its waters with those 
of the Sogne Fiord. The road is a superb 
one, as fine perhaps as any in Europe, wide 
and smooth, and our pony trots down-hill by 
the hour. From Nystuen to Maristuen a tall, 
buxom lass, perhaps of twenty summers, acts 
as our post-boy. Quick and intelligent, fair- 
haired, and in dress and appearance like any 
farmer’s daughter in New England, she is a 
type of the Norwegian peasant-girl. She 








spoke no English, though it is taught in some 
of the common schools. A little way from 
Nystuen, before the road descends rapidly to 
the warmer regions below, we pass by a num- 
ber of “seters.” These are stone huts coy- 
ered with sods, in which the cow-girls live 
during the short summer. At the end of 
spring they drive the cows to the upper val- 
leys, and there live a lonely, squalid life, as 
long as the season permits. 

The falling shadows—for it is now after 
nine o’clock—add to the wildness and gloom 
of the descent. The fires of the sexters fade 
out of sight, and, as the twilight comes on, 
the lemmings scamper over the moss from 
rock to rock. They are nearly as large as 
rats, with short tails and yellowish-brown fur 
We try to catch one. Our carriole-girl, more 
ready, knocks one over with a stone, and 
brings it to us with a triumphant smile. The 
lemming is one of the “lions” of Norway, 
and rich in association with the prehistoric 
remains of Europe, as its bones are found 
mingled with those of the troglodytes of 
Southern France. 

Picturesque, beautiful Maristuen is reached 
between ten and eleven o’clock. The hamlet 
numbers but three or four houses, some built 
of logs and roofed with slabs, others with 
sods, with tall grass growing in them, and 
waving in the evening breeze. Some of the 
houses we had passed earlier in the evening 
were roofed with rods, thick with bright-yel- 
low flowers, a striking contrast to the dark, 
sombre rocks wet by recent showers. The 
next day was fine. We had started by half- 
past three in the morning, in order to catch 
the Bergen steamer, which left Lerdalsérem 
at ten in the forenoon. We drive rapidly, 
not allowing the horse to walk down the fa- 
mous new zigzag road called Vindhellen. It 
is a marvel of engineering, the road built up 
hundreds of feet against a beetling crag, with 
walls of solid masonry, and descending by 
sudden turns to the slopes below. Scarcely 
finer scenery than we pass to-day is to be 
found in Norway. It recalls vividly some 
Alpine pass, though we miss the distant 
mountain-peaks and needles of Switzerland; 
but the immense mountain - masses rising 
above us are still imposing. It is Norway, 
however, and that is enough to say that it is 
unique. Dizzy crags, lofty precipices on the 
right, yawning chasms on our left, the rush- 
ing Lerdal River foaming and raging on its 
too narrow bed; overhead ever - changing 
cloud-pictures, the sky now bright, now dark 
and threatening—all make the ride exciting 
and interesting in the extreme. Next to the 
Via Mala and Simplon, shall we treasure up 
the memories of that early morning ride. 

Leaving Husum, with its noble glacial 
moraines, rustic bridges, and grassy house- 
tops, we press on. The little, old, black 
church at Borgund, somewhat to the left of 
the main road, was a surprise. Its weird 
gables and pinnacles, steep roof and ou(ré 
style, seemed due to a freak of some Chinese 
devil-worshipers, who had, as it were, built 
here a tempie to Joss. Nothing like it in all 
Scandinavia. Murray tells us that it is one 
of the two oldest buildings in Norway, and 
seems to have been erected in the eleventh or 
twelfth century. It is constructed of Nor- 
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wegian pine daubed over with black pitch. 
It is a witness to the surprising architectural 
ius of some early Norseman. 

Part of the road had lain through an an- 
cient bed of the river, which, after rushing 
down with many a mad leap from the Fille 
Fjeld, grows more placid, its banks spread 
out in large, glacial moraines remodeled by 
its waters, and finally expand into a delta-like 
plain between the lofty, massive mountains 
rising some three thousand feet in sheer pre- 
cipices above. We pass a Lutheran church 
of ordinary appearance, a squad of soldiers 
are drilling in front of the barracks, and we 
ride through the narrow street of Lerdal in 
time to meet the Bergen steamer coming up 
the fiord. 

A. S. Pacxarp, Jr. 
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I, 


RECENT work published in England, 

and just reprinted here,* has excited 
wide attention, and caused something of a 
flurry in high English circles, It is the jour- 
nal of the late Mr. Charles Greville, kept by 
him during the reigns of George IV. and Wil- 
liam IV., and consists of notices, memoranda, 
and remarks, from time to time, on men, poli- 
ties, and society, during the eventful period 
which it covers. The author enjoyed a social 
position that introduced him to the best cir- 
cles, and gave him the acquaintance of nearly 
all the distinguished people of his time. The 
journal dates from 1818 until 1837, the year 
of the accession of Victoria. ‘It has one 
sigular characteristic,” says the Edinburgh 
Review, “that it faithfully reflects the au- 
thor’s impressions at the moment; and these 
remain recorded, however much subsequent 
events may have altered or qualified them. 
We have these impressions substantially in 
their original form ; and, relating as they do 
to all the most prominent men and most re- 
markable public and political events of the 
day, they area valuable addition to the history 
of thetimes. Now and then tie author inter- 
polates a note expressive of the effect of sub- 
sequent reflection or occurrences on the tenor 
of his narrative, or his recorded opinions. 
But, on the whole, the book contains the 
contemporaneous impressions, thoughts, and 
sentiments, of a very acute observer, regard- 
ing all that is most interesting to the student 
of history during the years embraced in these 
volumes. . . . It has two aspects of interest 
—one as a commonplace book and a portrait- 
gallery of remarkable men; the other as a 
key to important political ends at a moment- 
ous period of this country.” 

Mr. Greville held a permanent office in 
the Privy Council. He had no political func- 
tions, and no official knowledge of political 
Secrets: “ A sharp, keen, critical man of so- 
tiety, moving in all circles, and having access 
to all sources of information, but entirely re- 
moved by his office from political action, and 





*Journals of the Reigns of George IV. and 
William IV. By the late Charles C. F. Greville, 
Clerk of the Council in those Reigns. 2 vols., 
mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





for the most part a by-stander, not a com- 
batant, has no doubt many advantages when 
he reads in print, day by day, what he has 
heard and what he thinks of passing events.” 

The following account of the circum- 
stances to which the book owes its origin is 
derived from the preface by the editor, Mr. 
Henry Reeve: 


The author of these journals requested me, 
in January, 1865, a few days before his death, 
to take charge of them with a view to publica- 
tion at some future time. He left that time 
to my discretion, merely remarking that me- 
moirs of this kind ought not, in his opinion, 
to be locked up until they had lost their prin- 
cipal interest by the death of all those who 
had taken any part in the events they describe. 
He placed several of the earlier volumes at 
once in my hands, and he intimated to his sur- 
viving brother and executor, Mr. Henry Gre- 
ville, his desire that the remainder should be 
given me for this purpose. This injunction 
was at once complied with after Mr. Charles 
Greville’s death, and this interesting deposit 
has now remained for nearly ten years in my 
possession. In my opinion this period of time 
is long enough to remove every reasonable ob- 
jection to the publication of a contemporary 
record of events already separated from us by 
a much longer iuterval, for the transactions 
related in these volumes commence in 1818, 
and end in 1887. I, therefore, commit to the 
press that portion of these memoirs which 
embraces the reigns of King George IV. and 
King William IV., ending with the accession 
of her present majesty. 

In the discharge of this trust I have been 
guided by no other motive than the desire to 
present these memorials to the world in a man- 
ner which their author would not have disap- 
proved, and in strict conformity to his own 
wishes and injunctions. He himself, it should 
be said, had frequently revised them with great 
care. He had studiously omitted and erased 
passages relating to private persons and affairs, 
which could only serve to gratify the love of 
idle gossip and scandal. The journals contain 
absolutely nothing relating to his own family, 
and but little relating to his private life. In a 
passage (not now published) of his own writ- 
ings, the author remarks: ‘* A journal, to be 
good, true, and interesting, should be written 
without the slightest reference to publication, 
but without any fear of it: it should be the 
transcript of a mind that can bear transcribing. 
I always contemplate the possibility that here- 
after my journal may be read, and I regard 
with alarm and dislike the notion of its con- 
taining matters about myself which nobody 
will care to know.” 

There is little er no method in the vol- 
umes, topic following topic regardless of 
their connection, but there is scarcely a page 
that does not contain something of interest. 
We glean here and there passages that strike 
us as of interest, preferring those which re- 
late to well-known persons, or which afford 
pictures of life at the time. Our extracts 
can do no more than to suggest the character 
of the journals. Their perusal entire can 
alone satisfy the inquisitive reader : 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 


August 4 (1818).—I went to Oatlands * on 
Saturday. There was a very large party—Mr. 


and Mrs. Burrell, Lord Alvanley, Berkeley 
Craven, Cooke, Arthur Upton, Armstrong, 
Foley, Lord Lauderdale, Lake, Page, Lord 
Yarmouth. We played at whist till four in 
the morning. On Sunday we amused our- 
selves with eating fruit in the garden, and 
shooting at a mark with pistols, and playing 
with the monkeys. .. . 

The parties at Oatlands take place every 
Saturday, and the guests go away on Monday 
morning. These parties begin as soon as the 
duchess leaves London, and last till the Oc- 
tober meetings. We dine at eight, and sit at 
table till eleven. In about a quarter of an 
hour after we leave the dining-room the duke 
sits down to play at whist, and never stirs 
from the table as long as anybody will play 
with him. When anybody gives any hint of 
being tired, he will leave off, but if he sees no 
signs of weariness in others he will never stop 
himself. He is equally well amused whether 
the play is high or low, but the stake he pre- 
fers is fives and ponies. The duchess gener- 
ally plays also at half-crown whist. The duke 
always gets up very early, whatever time he 
may go to bed. On Sunday morning he goes 
to church, returns to a breakfast of tea and 
cold meat, and afterward rides or walks till 
the evening. On Monday morning he always 
sets off to London at nine o’clock. He sleeps 
equally well in a bed or in a carriage. The 
duchess seldom goes to bed, or, if she does, 
only for an hour or two; she sleeps dressed 
upon a couch, sometimes in one room, some- 
times in another. She frequently walks out 
very late at night, or, rather, early in the 
morning, and she always sleeps with open 
windows. She dresses and breakfasts ut three 
o’clock, afterward walks out with all her dogs, 
and seldom appears before dinner-time. At 
night, when she cannot sleep, she has women 
to read to her. The Duchess of York* is 
clever and well-informed; she likes society, 
and dislikes all form and ceremony, but in the 
midst of the most familiar intercourse she al- 
ways preserves a certain dignity of manner. 
Those who are in the habit of going to Oat- 
lands are perfectly at their ease with her, and 
talk with as much freedom as they would to 
any other woman, but always with great re- 
spect. Her mind is not, perhaps, the most 
delicate; she shows no dislike to coarseness 
of sentimert or language, and I have seen her 
very much amused with jokes, stories, and al- 
lusions, which would shock a very nice person. 
But her own conversation is never polluted 
with any thing the least indelicate or pnbe- 
coming. .. . The regent dislikes ker, and she 
him. With the Princess Charlotte she was 
latterly very intimate, spent a great deal of 
time at Claremont, and felt her death very se- 
verely. The duchess has no taste for splendor 
or magnificence, and likes to live the life of a 
private individual as much as possible. 

The Duke of York is not clever, but he has 
a justness of understanding which enables 
him to avoid the errors into which most of his 
brothers have fallen, and which have made 
them so contemptible and unpopular. . . . He 
is the only one of the princes who has the 
feelings of an English gentleman ; his amiable 
disposition and excellent temper have con- 
ciliated for him the esteem and regard of men 
of all parties, and he has endeared himself to 
his friends by the warmth and steadiness of 
his attachments, and from the implicit confi- 
dence they all have in his truth, straightfor- 
wardness, and sincerity. 





* Oatlands Park, Weybridge, at that time the 
residence of the Duke of York, second son of 
George III. 





* The Duchess of York was born Princess Roy- 
al of Prussia; she married the Duke of York in 
1791, and died on the 6th of August, 1820. 
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THE REGENT AND THE PERSIAN EMBASSADOR. 


June 25 (1819).—The Persian embassador 
has had a quarrel with the court. He wanted 
to have precedence over all other embassadors, 
and, because this was not allowed, he was af- 
fronted, and would not go to court. This 
mark of disrespect was resented, and it was 
signified to him that his presence would be 
dispensed with at Carlton House, and that the 
ministers could no longer receive him at their 
houses. On Sunday last the regent went to 
Lady Salisbury’s, where he met the Persian, 
who, finding he had given offense, had made a 
sort of apology, and said that illness had pre- 
vented him from going to court. The regent 
came up to him and said: ** Well, my good 
friend, how are you? I hope you are better?” 
He said: ‘* Oh, sir, I am very well; but I am 
very sorry I offended your royal highness by 
not going to court. Now, sir, my sovereign 
he tell me to go first, and your congress, 
about which I know nothing, say I must go 
last ; now, this very bad for me ”’ (pointing to 
his head) *“* when I go back to Persia.’”’ The 
regent said: ‘‘ Well, my good friend, never 
mind it now; it does not signify.’”’ He an- 
swered: ‘* Oh, yes, sir; but your royal high- 
ness still angry with me, and you have not 
asked me to your party to-morrow night.” 
The regent laughed, and said: “I was only 
going to have a few children to dance; but, if 
you like to come, I shall be very happy to see 
you.”’ Accordingly, he went to Carlton House, 
and they are very good friends again. 


QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Considerable space is given in the jour- 
nals to events connected with the return to 
England of Queen Caroline, at the accession 
of George IV. to the throne; the charge of 
adultery that was brought against her by the 
king; the bill of pains and penalties passed 
by the House of Lords, and the sympathy 
felt by the people for the queen. 


June 4th.—I went to Oatlands on Tuesday. 
The king was at Ascot every day; he gener- 
ally rode on the course, and the ladies came 
in carriages. One day they all rode. He was 
always cheered by the mob as he went away. 
One day only a man in the crowd called out, 
‘“Where’s the queen?” 
set was at the cottage, and says it was excced- 
ingly agreeable. They kept very early hours. 
The king always breakfasted with them, and 
Lady Conyngham looked remarkably well in 
the morning, her complexion being so fine. 
On Friday she said she was bored with the 
races and should not go ; he accordingly would 
not go either, and sent word to say he should 
not be there. They stay there till to-morrow. 
In the mean time the queen is coming to Eng- 
land, and Brougham is gone to meet her. No- 
body knows what advice he intends to give 
her, but everybody believes that it is his in- 
tention she could come. 

June 7th.—The queen arrived in London 
yesterday at seven o’clock. I rode as far as 
Greenwich to meet her. The road was thronged 
with an immense multitude the whole way 
from Westminster Bridge to Greenwich. Car- 
riages, carts, and horsemen followed, preceded 
and surrounded her coach the whole way. She 
was everywhere received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Women waved pocket -handker- 
chiefs, and men shouted wherever she passed. 
She traveled in an open landau, Alderman 
Wood sitting by her side, and Lady Ann Ham- 
ilton and another woman opposite. Every- 
body was disgusted at the vulgarity of Wood 
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in sitting in the place of honor, while the 
Duke of Hamilton’s sister was sitting back- 
ward in the carriage. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the sensation created by this event. No- 
body either blames or approves of her sudden 
return, but all ask: ‘* What will be done 
next? How is itto end?” In the House of 
Commons there was little said; but the few 
words which fell from Creevy, Bennett, or 
Denman, seem to threaten most stormy de- 
bates whenever the subject is discussed. The 
king in the mean time is in excellent spirits, 
and the ministers affect the greatest unconcern, 
and talk of the time it will take to pass the 
bills to “settle her business.”’ ‘‘ Her busi- 
ness,’’ as they call it, will, in all probability, 
raise such a tempest as they will find it beyond 
their powers to appease; and for all his maj- 
esty’s unconcern the day of her arrival in Eng- 
land may be such an anniversary to him as 
he will have no cause to celebrate with much 
rejoicing.* 

June 9th.— Brougham’s speech on Wednes- 
day is said by his friends to have been one of 
the best that was ever made, and I think all 
agree that it was good and effective. The 
Huuse of Commons is evidently anxious to get 
rid of the question if possible, for the mo- 
ment Wilberforce expressed a wish to adjourn, 
the county members rose one after another and 
so strongly concurred in that wish, that Castle- 
reagh was obliged to consent. The mob have 
been breaking windows in all parts of the 
town and pelting those who would not take off 
their hats as they passed Wood’s door. Last 
night Lord Exmouth’s house was assaulted 
and his windows broken, when he rushed out 
with sword and pistol, and drove away the 
mob. Frederick Ponsonby saw him. 

It is odd enough Lady Hertford’s windows 
have been broken to pieces and the frames 
driven in, while no assault has been made on 
Lady Conyngham’s. Somebody asked Lady 
Hertford ‘‘ if she had been aware of the king’s 
admiration for Lady Conyngham,” and “ wheth- 
er he had ever talked to her about Lady C.” 
She replied that “‘ intimately as she had known 
the king, and openly as he had always talked 
to her upon every subject, he had never ven- 
tured to speak to her upon that of his mis- 
tresses.” 

October 8th.—The town is still in an uproar 
about the trial, and nobody has any doubt that 
it will finish by the bill being thrown out and 
the ministers turned out. Brougham’s speech 
was the most magnificent display of argument 
and oratory that has been heard for years, and 
they say that the impression it made upon the 
House was immense; even his most violent 
opponents (including Lord Lonsdale) were 
struck with admiration and astonishment. 


October 15th.—Since I came to town I have | 


been to the trial every day. I have occupied a 
place close to Brougham, which, besides the 
advantage it affords of enabling me to hear 
extremely well every thing that passes, gives 
me the pleasure of talking to him and the oth- 
er counsel, and puts me behind the scenes so 
far that I cannot help hearing all their conver- 





| 


sation, their remarks, and learning what wit- | 


nesses they are going to examine, and many 





* On the day that the queen landed at Dover a 
royal message was sent down to Parliament, by 
which the king commended to the lords an inquiry 
into the conduct of the queen. In the House of 
Commons there was some vehement speaking; 
and, on the following day, before Lord Castlereagh 
moved the address in answer to the message, Mr. 
Brougham read to the House a message from the 
queen, declaring that her return to England was 
occasioned by the necessity her enemies had laid 
upon her of defending her character. 


other things which are interesting and amys. 
ing. Since I have been in the world I neve 
remember any question which so exclusively 
oceupied everybody’s attention, and so com. 
pletely absorbed men’s thoughts and engrosseq 
conversation. In the same degree is the yio- 
lence displayed. It is taken up as a party 
question entirely, and the consequence is that 
everybody is gone mad about it. Very fey 
people admit of any medium between pronoun. 
cing the queen quite innocent and judging her 
guilty and passing the bill. Until the eyj- 
dence of Lieutenant Hownam it was generally 
thought that proofs of her guilt were Wanting, 
but, since his admission that Bergami slept 
under the tent with her, all unprejudiced mep 
seemed to think the adultery sufficiently 
proved. The strenuous opposers of the bill, 
however, by no means allow this, and make, 
mighty difference between sleeping dressed 
under a tent and being shut up at night ing 
room together, which the supporters of the bill 
contend would have been quite or nearly the 
same thing. The ministers were elated in an 
extraordinary manner by this evidence of 
Hownam’s. The Duke of Wellington told 
Madame de Lieven that he was very tired; 
‘** mais les grands succés fatiguent autant que 
les grands revers.’”? They look upon the prog- 
ress of this trial in the light of a campaign, 
and upon each day’s proceedings as a sort of 
battle, and by the impression made by the evi- 
dence they consider that they have gained s 
victory or sustained a defeat. Their anxiety 
that this bill should pass is quite inconceir- 
able, for it cannot be their interest that it 
should be carried ; and, as for the king, they 
have no feeling whatever for him. The Duke 
of Portland told me that he conversed with 
the Duke of Wellington upon the subject, and 
urged as one of the reasons why this bill should 
not pass the House of Lords the disgrace that 
it would entail upon the king by the recrimi- 
nation that would ensue in the House of Con- 
mons. His answer was that ‘‘the king wa 
degraded as low as he could be already.” 


WELLINGTON’S ACCOUNT OF WATERLOO. 


December 10 (1820).—I left Woburn 
Thursday night last, and got here on Friday 
morning. The Lievens, Worcesters, Duke of 
Wellington, Neumann, and Montagu, wer 
here. The duke went away yesterday, We 
acted charades, which were very well done. 
Yesterday we went to shoot at Sir Philip 
Brookes’s. As we went in the carriage, the 
duke talked a great deal about the battle of 
Waterloo and different things relating to that 
campaign. He said that he had fifty thousand 
men at Waterloo. He began the campaiga 
with eighty-five thousand men, lost five thou- 
sand on the 16th, and had a corps of twenty 
thousand at Hal, under Prince Frederick. He 
said that it was remarkable that nobody who 
had ever spoken of these operations had ever 
made mention of that corps, and Bonaparte 
was certainly ignorant of it. In this corps 
were the best of the Dutch troops; it had been 
placed there because the duke expected the a 
tack to be made on that side. He said that the 
French army was the best army that was ev 
seen, and that in the previous operations Bont 
parte’s march upon Belgium was the finest 
thing that ever was done—so rapid and 80 well 
combined. His object was to beat the armies 
in detail, and this object succeeded in 80 fit 
as that he attacked them separately ; but, fret 
the extraordinary celerity with which the 
lied armies were got together, he was not able 
to realize the advantages he had promised 
himself. The duke says that they certaisl] 
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were not prepared for this attack, as the French 
had previously broken up the roads by which 
theirarmy advanced ; but as it was in summer 
this did not render them impassable. 
says that Bonaparte beat the Prussians in a 
most extraordinary way, as the battle was 
gained in less than four hours; but that it 
would probably have been more complete if 
he had brought a greater number of troops 
into action, and not detached so large a body 
against the British corps. There were forty 
thousand men opposed to the duke on the 16th, 
but he says the attack was not so powerful as 
it ought to have been with such a force. The 
french had made a long march the day before 
the battle, and had driven in the Prussian posts 
in the evening. I asked him if he thought 
Bonaparte had committed any fault. He said he 
thought he had committed afault in attacking 
him in the position of Waterloo; that his ob- 
ject ought to have been to remove him as far 
as possible from the Prussian army, and that 
he ought, consequently, to have moved upon 
Hal, and to have attempted to penetrate by the 
same road by which the duke had himself ad- 
vanced. He had always calculated upon Bo- 
naparte’s doing this, and for this purpose he 
had posted twenty thousand men under 
Prince Frederick at Hal. 


LADY 
Lady Conyngham lives in one of the houses 
in Marlborough Row. All the members of her 
family are continually there, and are supplied 
with horses, carriages, etc., from the king’s 
stables. She rides out with her daughter, 
but never with the king, who always rides 
with one of his gentlemen. They never ap- 
pear in public together. She dines there every 
day. Before the king comes into the room she 
and Lady Elizabeth join him in another room, 
and he always walks in with one on each arm. 
She comports herself entirely as mistress of 
the house, but never suffers her daughter to 
leave her. She has received magnificent pres- 
ents, and Lady Elizabeth the same; particu- 
larly the mother has strings of pearls of enor- 
mous value. Madame de Lieven said she had 
seen the pearls of the grand duchesses and the 
Prussian princesses, but had never seen any 
nearly so fine as Lady Conyngham’s. The 
other night Lady Bath was coming to the pa- 
vilion. After dinner Lady Conyngham called 
toSir William Keppel, and said, “‘ Sir William, 
dodesire them to light up the saloon” (this 
saloon is lit by hundreds of candles). When 
the king came in, she said, “ Sir, I told them 
to light up the saloon, as Lady Bath is coming 
thisevening.” The king seized her arm and 
ssid, with the greatest tenderness, ‘“‘ Thank 
you, thank you, my dear ; you always do what 
istight ; you cannot please me so much as by 
doing every thing you please, every thing to 
show that you are mistress here.” 


CONYNGHAM, 


OSPUTE BETWEEN THE KING AND WELLINGTON. 

July 30 (1822).—Madame de Lieven is ill 
With the king, and is miserable in conse- 
quence. Lady Cowper is her confidante, and 
the Duke of Wellington ; but this latter pre- 
tends to know nothing of it, and asked me 
the other day what it was, | am sure in order 
todiscover what people say. When the duke 
Was at Brighton in the winter, he and the king 
had a dispute about the army. It began (it 
was at dinner) by the king saying that the 

sians, or the Prussians (I forgot which) 
Were the best infantry in the world. The duke 
said, “Except your majesty’s.” The king 
then said the English cavalry were the best, 
Which the duke denied ; then, that an inferior 
tumber of French regiments would always 


He | 


beat a superior number of English, and, in 
short, that they were not half so effective. 
The king was very angry ; the dispute waxed 
warm, and ended by his majesty rising from 
the table and saying, ‘‘ Well, it is not for me 
to dispute on such a subject with your grace.” 
The king does not like the duke, nor does the 
Duke of York. This I know from himself. 


WELLINGTON ON NAPOLEON, 


He said that Bonaparte had not the patience 
requisite for defensive operations. His last 
campaign (before the capture of Paris) was 
very brilliant, probably the ablest of all his 
performances. The duke is of opinion that, 
if he bad possessed greater patience, he would 
have succeeded in compelling the allies to re- 
treat; but they had adopted so judicious a 
system of defense that he was foiled in the 
impetuous attacks he made upon them, and, 
after a partial failure which he met with when 
he attacked Blicher at Laon and Craon, he got 
tired of pursuing a course which afforded no 
great results, and, leaving a strong body under 
Marmont to watch Blicher, he threw himself 
into the rear of the grand army. The march 
upon Paris entirely disconcerted him and fin- 
ished the war. The allies could not have main- 
tained themselves much longer, and, had he 
continued to keep his force concentrated, and 
to carry it as occasion required against one or 


other of the two armies, the duke thinks he | 


must eventually have forced them to retreat, 
and that their retreat would have been a diffi- 
cult operation. The British army could not 
have reached the scene of operations for two 
months. The allies did not dare attack Napo- 
leon; if he had himself come up he should 
certainly have attacked him, for his army was 
the best that ever existed. 


DINNER WITH THE KING. 

June 17 (1827).—I was at the royal lodge for 
one night last Wednesday ; about thirty people 
sat down to dinner, and the company was 
changed nearly every day. It is a delightful 
place to live in, but the rooms are too low 
and too small for very large parties. Noth- 
ing can exceed the luxury of the internal 
arrangements; the king was very well and in 
excellent spirits, but very weak in his knees, 
and could not walk without difficulty. The 
evening passed off tolerably, owing to the 
Tyrolese, whom Esterhazy brought down to 
amuse the king, and he was so pleased with 
them that he made them sing and dance be- 
fore him the whole evening; the women kissed 
his face and the men his hand, and he talked 
to them in German. Though this evening 
went off well enough, it is clear that nothing 
would be more insupportable than to live at 
this court; the dullness must be excessive, 
and the people who compose his habitual so- 
ciety are the most insipid and uninteresting 
that can be found. As for Lady Conyngham, 
she looks bored to death, and she never 
speaks, never appears to have one word to 
say to the king, who, however, talks himself 
without ceasing. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 

January (1828).—About three weeks ago, I 
passed a few days at Panshanger, where I met 
Brougham ; he came from Saturday till Monday 
morning, and, from the hour of his arrival to 
that of his departure, he never ceased talking. 
The party was agreeable enough — Luttrell, 
Rogers, ete.—but it was comical to see how 
the latter was provoked at Brougham’s en- 
grossing all the talk, though he could not help 
listening with pleasure. Brougham is certainly 





one of the most remarkable men I ever met ; 





to say nothing of what he is in the world, his 
almost childish gayety and animal spirits, his 
humor mixed with sarcasm, but not ill-na- 
tured, his wonderful information, and the fa- 
cility with which he handles every subject, 
from the most grave and severe to the most 
trifling, displaying a mind full of varied and 
extensive information, and a memory which 
has suffered nothing to escape it, I never saw 
any man whose conversation impressed me 
with such an idea of his superiority over all 
others. As Rogers said the morning of his 
departure, ‘This morning Solon, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Lord Chesterfield, and a great many more 
went away in one post-chaise.” 

BURKE AND FOX. 

August 6th.—I brought Adair back to town, 
and he told me a great many things about 
Burke and Fox and Fitzpatrick, and all the 
eminent men of that time, with whom he lived 
when he was young. He said, what I have of- 
ten heard before, that Fitzpatrick was the most 
agreeable of them all, but Hare the most brill- 
iant. Burke’s conversation was delightful, so 
luminous and instructive. He was very pas- 
sionate, and Adair said that the first time he 
ever saw him he unluckily asked him some 
question about the wild parts of Ireland, when 
Burke broke out, ‘* You are a fool and a block- 
head ; there are no wild parts in Ireland.” He 
was extremely terrified, but afterward Burke 
was very civil to him, and he knew him very 
well. 

He told me a great deal about the quarrel 
between Fox and Burke. Fox never ceased 
to entertain a regard for Burke, and at no time 
would suffer him to be abused in his presence. 
There was an attempt made to bring about a 
reconciliation, and a meeting for that purpose 
took place of all the leading men at Burlington 
House. Burke was on the point of yielding 
when his son suddenly made his appearance 
unbidden, and on being told what was going 
on said, ‘‘ My father shall be no party to such 
a compromise,” took Burke aside, and per- 
suaded him to reject the overtures. That son 
Adair described as the most disagreeable, vio- 
lent, and wrong-headed of men, but the idol 
of his father, who used to say that he united 
all his own talents and acquirements with 
those of Fox and everybody else. After the 
death of Richard Burke, Fox and Burke met 
behind the throne of the House of Lords one 
day, when Fox went up to Burke and put out 
both his hands tohim. Burke was almost sur- 
prised into meeting this cordiality in the same 
spirit, but the momentary impulse passed 
away, and he doggedly dropped his hands and 
left the House. 

HABITS OF THE KING. 

March 16-17 (1829).—I received a message 
from the king to tell me that he was sorry I 
had not dined with him the last time I was at 
Windsor, that he had intended to ask me, but 
finding that all the ministers dined there ex- 
cept Ellenborough, he had let me go that El- 
lenborough might not be the only man not in- 
vited, and ‘‘ he would be damned if Ellenbor- 
ough ever should dine in his house.” I asked 
Lord Bathurst afterward, to whom I told this, 
why he hated Ellenborough, and he said that 
something he had said during the queen’s trial 
had given the king mortal offense, and he nev- _ 
er forgave it. The king complains that he is 
tired to death of all the people about him. He 
is less violent about the Catholic question, tired 
of that too, and does not wish to hear any 
more about it. He leads a most extraordinary 
life—never gets up til six in the afternoon, 
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They come to him and open the window-cur- 
tains at six or seven o’clock in the morning; 
he breakfasts in bed, does whatever business 
he can be brought to transact in bed too, he 
reads every newspaper quite through, dozes 
three or four hours, gets up in time for dinner, 
and goes to bed between ten and eleven. He 
sleeps very ill, and rings his bell forty times 
in the night; if he wants to know the hour, 
though a watch hangs close to him, he will 
have his valet de chambre down rather than 
turn his head to look at it. The same thing 
if he wants a glass of water; he won’t stretch 
out his hand to get it. His valets are nearly 
destroyed, and at last Lady Conyngham pre- 
vailed on him to agree to an arrangement by 
which they wait on him on alternate days. 
The service is still most severe, as on the days 
they are in waiting their labors are incessant, 
and they cannot take off their clothes at night, 
and hardly lie down. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF STORY. 


I have, I see, alluded to Lord Winchelsea’s 
handkerchief story, but have not mentioned 
the circumstances, which I may as well do. 
Lord Holland came home one night from the 
House of Lords, and, as soon as he had occa- 
sion to blow his nose, pulled his handkerchief 
out of his pocket; upon which my lady ex- 
claimed (she hates perfumes), ‘*‘Good God, 
Lord H., where did you get that handker- 
chief? Send it away directly.”” He said he 
did not know, when it was inspected, and the 
letter W found on it. Lord H. said: “‘I was 
sitting near Lord Winchelsea, and it must be 
his, which 1 took up by mistake and have 
brought home.’ Accordingly, the next day 
he sent it to Lord Winchelsea with his compli- 
ments. Lord Winchelsea, receiving the hand- 
kerchief and the message, and finding it 
marked W, fancied it was the duke’s, and that 
it was sent to him by way of affronting him; 
on which he went to the Duke of Newcastle 
and imparted to him the circumstances, and 
desired him to wait on Lord Holland for an 
explanation. This his grace did, when the 
matter was cleared up, and the handkerchief 
was found to be the property of Lord Welles- 
ley. The next day Lord Winchelsea came up 
laughing to Lord Holland in the House of 
Lords, and said he had many apologies to 
make for what had passed, but that he really 
was in such a state of excitement he did not 
know what he said or did. 


VICTORIA. 


Yesterday the king gave a dinner to the 
Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, and in the 
evening there was a child’s ball. It was pret- 
ty enough, and I saw for the first time the 
Queen of Portugal and our little Victoria. The 
queen was finely dressed, with a ribbon and 
order over her shoulder, and she sat by the 
king. She is good-looking, and has a sensible 
Austrian countenance. In dancing, she fell 
down and hurt her face, was frightened and 
bruised, and went away. The king was very 
kind to her. Our little princess is a short, 
plain-looking child, and not near so good- 
looking as the Portuguese. However, if Na- 
ture has not done so much, Fortune is likely 
to do a great deal more for her. The king 
looked very well, and staid at the ball till two. 
There were very few people, and neither Ar- 
buthnot nor Mrs. A. was asked. I suspect 
this is owing to what passed in the House 
about opening the Birdcage Walk. It puts the 
king in a fury to have any such thing men- 
tioned, not having the slightest wish to accom- 
modate the public, though very desirous of 
getting money out of their pockets. 
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HE appearance of Federal troops in the 
‘ Legislative chamber of Louisiana has 
excited an indignation throughout the coun- 
try that is in no wise too marked for the oc- 
casion. It is greatly to be regretted, however, 
that a popular demonstration was impossible 
until the government troops had committed a 
distinct act of violence. The time for the peo- 
ple to have spoken in this matter of Fed- 
eral interposition in State affairs was, when 
the central Government first crossed the 
bounds set by the Constitution and the tra- 
ditions of the country. Usurpation is an 
evil that should be confronted at the first in- 
dication of its appearance, at the slightest 
manifestation it may make. New York has 
held its popular indignation meeting, and the 
press has been nearly united in its condemna- 
tion; but we should have shown more wisdom 
and forethought had the press spoken as firm- 
ly and the people resisted as spiritedly when 
Congress thought fit to pass a law pertaining 
to local elections, and a United States mar- 
shal appeared at our polls. We have been 
encouraging the spirit of centralization; we 
have applauded laws passed for the advantage 
of party, regardless of their significance ; we 
have sustained the whole progress of events 
of which this Louisiana outrage is the legiti- 
mate result; and we shall fail to accomplish 
any permanent good unless we continue the 
agitation now begun until the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes fully the constitutional 
limits of its authority, and returns to that at- 
titude toward the States which it maintained 
in the earlier period of our history. A mere 
check to the advancing tide of centralization is 
not enough. The limits of Federal authority 
should be reasserted, the line of demarcation 
between local and central government re- 
drawn; and conservative men everywhere 
should unite for the education of a public sen- 
timent designed to watch the slightest infrac- 
tion of a principle under which alone the 
States can maintain their independence. 





Our Paris correspondent, writing in De- 
cember, just before the holidays, gives us an 
entertaining description of the Paris shop- 
windows at that gay season, and of the dolls 
and bonbon -boxes upon which French inge- 
nuity and taste specially display themselves 
at the yearly festival season : 


“The shop-windows at this season of the 
year look as gorgeous as a dream of the Ara- 
bian Nights, and, as New-Year’s Day, and not 
Christmas, is the great gift-exchanging anni- 
versary in Paris, they have scarcely even yet 
reached the acme of their loveliness. The 
great displays are made, of course, by the toy- 
stores and the confectioners. At the former 
the dolls are the great attraction. Never very 
big, but always amazingly ‘chic’ and stun- 
ningly dressed, these dashing young ladies 
command universal admiration. The popular 
size is about eighteen inches high, the popular 














complexion is blond, the popular style jy 
demi-mondaine—for your modern French doll 
is nothing if not fast-looking. She wears the 
most startling of toilets, she powders her face 
(you may see her doing it in half a dozen toy- 
shop windows on the boulevards), she ‘ bangs? 
her yellow hair, and goes about with a very 
disreputable-looking poodle under her arm, 
Her hair is dyed, her face is painted, her eye- 
brows are penciled, her eyes are kohled. Her 
wants in the way of dress are multifarious, 
She wears real India shawls, real lace fiounces 
(a fact, upon my word), and if the empire had 
endured she might have been wearing real dia- 
monds by this time. See her leaning back in 
her landau with her poodle on her lap, or curb- 
ing the prancing of a curvetting wooden steed 
—it is Cora Pearl or Croizette at the Bois re- 
produced in wood and china. 

‘*The confectioners’ windows have an ele- 
ment which is unknown at home—at least, to 
the extent to which it is carried here—and that 
is the bonbon-boxes, which are far from being 
the comparatively unimportant affairs that they 
are with us. Here it is contrary to all sociai 
rules for a gentleman to present to a lady of 
his acquaintance, whether married belle, dash- 
ing queen of fashion, or timid little ingenue, 
any thing at all on New-Year’s Day except 
bonbons, But conventionality decrees that the 
box which contains the aforesaid donbons may 
be as elegant and costly as hands can make it 
or money procure. Hence, the confectioners 
vie with each other in producing tasteful and 
expensive articles of that nature, and in in- 
venting quaint and original designs for them. 
A New-Year bondonniére in Paris must either 
be very superb or very singular and realistic. 
In the latter line one sees books, very real- 
looking volumes, indeed, with rough, ancient 
edges, gayly-decorated paper covers, and 
amusing titles—such as ‘ Voyages Amusants,’ 
‘A Guide to the Best Chocolate,’ ‘ The Sweets 
of Friendship,’ and other suggestive titles. 
Then there are huge spools of sewing-silk, 
and neatly-tied-up packets of photographs or 
of almanacs, and cups of chocolate—the cup 
being in real porcelain and the chocolate a 
tight-fitting cover of smooth brown paste- 
board, which is lifted off by the handle of the 
apparently-protruding spoon. The chocolate 
itself is moulded into a variety of pretty and 
odd devices, of which the best, in an imitative 
sense, is a bunch of raisins. So perfect are 
these raisins that one has to touch them in or- 
der to be convinced that they are not the real 
fruit. In the costly and elegant line of bon- 
bonnizres are to be seen large satin-covered 
boxes, with the cover ornamented with s 
point-lace handkerchief, held down in the 
middle by a tiny bouquet of artificial flowers, 
or with the pale-blue or pale-pink satin of the 
cover richly embroidered with seed - pearls. 
One costly box is covered with India cash- 
mere, glittering with gold embroidery. <An- 
other exquisite device is a basket of pink 
satin, in which lies, as though carelessly 
thrown there, a bouquet of white lilacs, set ip 
a ruffle of fine point-applique lace ; the onbons 
are concealed under the bouquet. One shop 
displays Isabeau de Bavére, in her regal robes, 
with high head-dress and jewel-studded crown 
and stomacher; the evil queen comes in two 
at the waist, and the bonbons are contained in 
her voluminous skirts. Of like style, but dif- 
fering in personality, is another stunning de- 
vice, representing a playing-card queen, ber 
satin robes spotted with hearts, diemonds, 
clubs, and spades. Boissier exhibits daily 
some new and original inventions. The other 
day it was a box of ninepins, the ninepins all 
covered with satin, either cherry-blue or pink, 
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and with the box to correspond; each ninepin 
was hollow, and each one was filled with a dif- 
ferent kind of sugar-plums. Yesterday it was 
adryad, a strange, weird-looking female head 
set on a form draped apparently in the bark 
of atree. Then there are Christmas-shoes of 
every shape and size and material, gold and 
wood, and fur-trimmed velvet, and lace-bor- 
dered silk, and gold-embroidered satin, some 
with highly -realistic, striped -silk stockings 
protruding from the top, and serving as a cov- 
ering to keep the sweets within. And one 
gorgeous casket that I saw, of rose-pink satin, 
was entirely covered with the folds of the 
finest point-aiguille lace, the monogram and 
arms of the fair future recipient being woven 
in the centre of the cover. As high as two 
and three hundred dollars are often paid for 
these superb toys—a piece of folly in expendi- 
ture which can only be paralleled by the prices 
which used to be sometimes paid for valen- 
tines in the United States, when valentine- 
sending was still a fashionable pastime.” 


Tar compiler of the “ Record of Events,” 
in the always trustworthy and frequently- 
consulted Tribune Almanac for 1875, cannot 
be called a man of optimistic or even cheer- 
ful views. Having recent occasion to con- 
sult that chronological table, our spirits 
hardly survived the shock of what we found 
there, and we rose from its perusal filled 
with wonder that any citizen of the republic 
could have so long escaped the punishment 
which must hang over the head of every 
member of a nation such as ours. At the 
risk of causing an enormous emigration to 
other and more favored lands, we extract 
from the Almanac the “record of events ” 
(entire) for the month of December, 1873 : 


5.—Robert N. Woodworth, President of 
the New Brunswick Carpet Co., arrested on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the Bank of 
New Brunswick of $70,000. 

8.—Henry E. Hosford, cashier of Augustus 
W. King, broker, of No. 84 Pine street, New 
York, disappears, leaving his account $10,925 
short 


10.—Conclusion of the trial of Marshal Ba- 
mine, who is found guilty and sentenced to 
death. 

1l.—Theodore A. Wick, late Treasurer of 
Clarke County, Ohio, found guilty of embez- 
aing $30,000 of the public funds, and sen- 
tenced to a fine of $60,000 and one year’s im- 
prisonment. 

12.—Marshal Bazaine’s sentence commuted 
to twenty years’ seclusion. 

16.—David A. Gage, ex-City Treasurer of 
Chicago, confesses himself a defauliter to the 
amount of $352,000. 

Surrender of the steamer Virginius at Bahia 
Honda by the Spanish authorities to Captain 
Whiting, U.S. N., and, December 26, the Vir- 
ginius is abandoned off Wilmington, N. C., and 
sinks ten miles from shore. 

19.—Salary of the French President in- 
creased, by a vote of 472 to 136 in the Assem- 
bly, from 162,000 to 300,000 franes a year. 

22.—Henry W. Genet, ex-Senator and As- 
semblyman-elect, found guilty of deftauding 
the city of New York, escaped from the sher- 
iffs custody, and was not recaptured. 

Creation of twelve new cardinals at Rome. 
_ %.—W. W. Storrs, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Savings Bank of Concord, N. H., is dis- 
covered to have misappropriated $54,000. 





$1.—R. H. Rowland, Treasurer of Richland 
County, Ohio, absconds, leaving a deficiency 
of $111,412 in his accounts. 

It will be noticed that every strictly 
American “event” in this brief list is a 
crime—and a crime connected with money— 
generally with trust funds of one sort or an- 
other. The only incidents of moment that 
mark the otherwise uneventful course of our 
national progress are defalcations, robberies, 
and pecuniary frauds. 

We would not interfere with the Tribune 
gentleman’s amusements; as a devoted stu- 
dent and collector in this department we may 
even hold him in high honor, and look upon 
him with hope as the future author of a dis- 
sertation upon “ Embezzlement as a Science,” 
in the manner of De Quincey’s famous murder 
essay. But we submit that in his public ca- 
pacity he should control his private hobby ; 
and that his amusing researches should not 
be permitted to crowd from the pages of a 
widely-read publication any more hopeful re- 
sults which more general studies might have 
a(tained. 

There is a serious side to this matter, 
though the Almanac’s record is almost too 
exaggerated to bear upon it. The lenses of 
the great microscope of the daily press should 
be achromatic—neither showing a prismatic 
halo nor a dark-blue line around the objects 
brought under their wonderful and searching 
power. While they are not so, they do less 
than half their duty; and, in whichever way 
they err, they are contributing to an utterly 
false history in the future, more inexcusably 
false than sharp, hot-blooded partisan state- 
ments in the present, bearing their partisan- 
ship upon their face, can ever be. 


Tue subjoined is sent to us by a con- 
tributor at Boston: 


“Bostonians are now busy discussing the 
new city charter, which the commissioners, 
appointed a year ago, have just presented for 
their consideration. This charter is designed 
to supersede the one under which Boston has 
lived for rather more than twenty years. It 
may be described as falling but little short of 
a municipal revolution, though it is a revolu- 
tion of a reactionary kind. No document 
could be less democratic, in a philosophical 
sense. It extends the term of the mayor from 
one to three years, and the same tenure is 
awarded to the aldermen and councilmen, now 
chosen annually. The civic patronage, now 
divided between the mayor and the City Coun- 
cil, is almost wholly transferred to the former. 
Further, the mayor is armed with the power 
of the veto. The powers of the popularly- 
elected School Committee are in a large degree 
transferred to a board of examiners, appointed 
by the mayor, and exercising their functions 
for three years. The mayor is also to be en- 
dowed with authority to appoint three police- 
commissioners, as well as the chief of police 
and his subordinate officers, the latter being 
nominated to him by the commissioners, These 
features amply betray the conservative and 
centralizing character of the new charter. It 
accumulates authority in a single person, and 
gives him a full three years in which to exer- 








cise it. In so far, it on the one hand concen- 
trates responsibility, while on the other it 
withholds from the citizens the right to call 
the responsible official to account annually, as 
is now the case. Boston has been exception- 
ally fortunate in its mayors for some years 
past. Herchief magistrates have been honest, 
energetic, and highly-capable men. The new 
charter seems to take it for granted that the 
line of good rulers is to be indefinitely con- 
tinued ; it does not anticipate the possibility 
of an unscrupulous chief magistrate. The 
power to which such a man would succeed 
might be used, however, much more disas- 
trously by him than it can be under the ex- 
isting charter. It is very doubtful whether 
the citizens of Boston, conservative as they 
notably are, will accept an instrument which 
would reduce public opinior in the control of 
city affairs to a minimum of effect. It betrays 
too evidently the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion, which, in the nation, the State, and the 
city, has been going on since the war, and 
which it is destined to be one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks of a wise statesmanship to dimin- 
ish, The Mayor of Boston, if the new charter 
is adopted, will have more power than the 
Lord-Mayor of London.” 

Centralization in the Federal Government 
is to be resisted mainly because it defeats 
one great principle of the Union, which is, 
local control over local affairs; but in local 
governments centralization is quite another 
thing. It defeats no purpose, is contrary to 
no principle, while it secures efficiency of ad- 
ministration. The curse of our New-York 
municipal government is its diffusion—the 
lack of definite power anywhere, or respon- 
sibility in anybody, or of control over any 
thing. The new Boston charter would seem 
to be an improvement on this; but we are 
disposed to believe that our whole system of 
city government needs to be swept away. It 
is a product of conditions that have long 
ceased to exist. It is cumbersome, involved, 
inefficient ; under no circumstances can an 
absolutely capable municipal administration 
be secured under it. All that we need is a 
police board and a board of public works, 
each so organized as to be under some su- 
preme control, and directly responsible to the 
people. Legislative bodies like boards of al- 
dermen, and mayors that are only ornamental 
figure-heads, and departments that hopelessly 
entangle and obstruct each other, never have 
given and never will give us good city rule. The 
only good things that have been done in New 
York for many years have been done by com- 
missions. If we put the whole government 
in the form of a commission—say seven men 
elected at large—there would be some hope 
of seeing abuses removed and affairs looked 
after. 


Our theatre, concert, and lecture mana- 
gers ought occasionally to place themselves 
in the position of auditors, in order to meas- 
ure fully the discomforts which the public are 
commonly subjected to at places of amuse- 
ment. It is not enough that a manager has 
given us a good play and has taken a general 
glance at the condition of his house; there are 
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numerous little things very important to the 
comfort of a spectator, but which can only 


be comprehended by a manager patiently | 
| al order from the manager’s office reminding 


subjecting himself to all the conditions under- 
gone by his patrons. In the first place, many 
of our theatres are so constructed that from 
many seats the stage is only visible by a 
painful straining of the neck. In very few 
of them are the principles of acoustics so ap- 
plied that every one may be sure of hearing 


the actors he has come to listen to. It 


would seem unnecessary to say (but it is not | 
' 


so in view of all the facts) that to see and | 


hear the actors are inseparable needs of an 
auditor. The difficulty of hearing is often ren- 
dered more so by unnecessary noises, caused 
often by the ushers and attachés of the place. 
If there is a theatre in New York where after 
the play begins the ushers go noiselessly about 
and conduct people to their seats with as lit- 
tle bustle as possible, we have not yet visit- 
ed it. The other night we were disturbed 
through the whole evening by the very audi- 
ble cries of an opera-glass vender in the 
lobby; and we had to sit, moreover, with a 
continuous draught upon the neck and head 
from an imperfectly-closed door. A theatre 
should be not only constructed so that every 
one can see and hear well, but care should be 
taken to preserve entire silence during the 
action of the play. Nor is it agreeable to be 
stunned with noises during the intervals of 
the acts. It is simply exasperating to hear, 
before the curtain has fairly touched the 
floor, a sudden outburst of discordant cries 
all over the house from young venders, 
“Books of the play!” “ Opera-glasses !” 
“ Photographs of Mrs. Fitztoodles!” ete. 
Suppress this tormenting nuisance, Messrs. 
managers, we importune you! In every the- 
atre the orchestra is an abominable nuisance, 
especially to those who sit in the orchestra 
circle. The musicians always stand a huge 
bass-fiddle directly in the line of sight of a 
portion of the auditors. They bustle into 
their places with great noise near the close 
of each act, and bustle out again with a 
similar commotion as the curtain rises on 
each act. These noisy demonstrations nev- 
er occur except when the orchestra is needed 
during the act. If so needed for a song or 
dance no one can object ; but when by an in- 
sane custom recently come in vogue, music 
is permitted to accompany the actor in cer- 
tain speeches, obscuring his utterance by a 
wholly senseless intrusion of sounds foreign 
to the occasion, the indignant auditors ought 
to rise en masse, and extinguish fiddles and 
fiddlers in one “fell swoop.” An orchestra, 
excepting for the lyric drama, is commonly 
an impertinence. 
relation to the sentiment of the play; it dis- 
turbs the refléctions or the emotions éx- 
cited by the story; and we wish our better 
theatres would follow the example of the 
Comédie Frangaise in Paris, and banish the 
thing altogether. But if we must have inter- 





Its music usually bears no | 


ludes of music, let the performers come and 


go quietly, and have some regard to the rights | 


of spectators seated near them. Buta gener- 


all officials and attachés that the comfort of 
the visitors is something not altogether be- 
neath their consideration, would be hailed 
with pleasure by theatre-goers. 





Tae Rev. Dr. Thompson, long known as 
the pastor of the Tabernacle, New York, and 
distinguished among other things for his zeal 
in the cause of abolitionism, gave an address, 
recently, at Glasgow, before the Society for 
the Promotion of Social Science, on “ The 
Question of Races.” The reverend gentle- 
man discussed the condition of the negro race 
at the South, and declared that he thought it 
would have been a wise policy, and greatly to 
the advantage of the Southern States, if a 
standard of education, intelligence, and char- 
acter, had been fixed as a qualification for 
the voter, without regard to color—a stand- 
ard which, being attainable by all, would be 
Dr. Thompson’s utterance 
comes somewhat too late. One can but re- 
flect bow much evil would have been averted 
had the class to which Dr. Thompson be- 
longs recognized and acted upon the prin- 
ciple, now advocated, when thoughtful men 
of a more conservative character were urging 
it upon them. What were the facts? The 
Republican leaders, in searching for means 
whereby the great Democratic majorities in 
New-York City might be reduced, had advo- 
cated an educational test as certain to exclude 
the ignorant foreign hordes from the polls. But 
the moment an opportunity came for securing 
for their own party a great, ignorant vote, 
their former principles were abandoned at 
once. Entire justice would have been ren- 
dered the Southern negro by an impartial 
rather than a universal suffrage—that is, by 
a test like reading and writing, which, operat- 
ing on both races alike, would have been un- 
just to neither, and at the same time have 
brought the ignorant negro masses into the 
field as a political force so gradually as to 
have greatly ameliorated the shock of the 
political change. That seemed to us tne wiser 
course at the time; but there can be no doubt 
that the Republican leaders believed it neces 
sary to secure beyond question the perpetua- 
tion of the power of the party ; they were de- 
termined to have votes ; and so, regardless of 
prudence or the good of the South, hastily 
transformed a mob of utterly ignorant slaves 
into enfranchised citizens. And now comes 


unjust to none. 


| 





an influential member of that party regretting | 


The politicians, 
Naturally. 


the indiscretion of the act. 


however, remain unconvinced. 


| Their sole purpose was to strengthen their 


party; they did strengthen it, for the time 
being at least; and, in view of this attain- 


ment, what behooves the prostration of the | 


Southern people, the negro domination, with 
all its mischiefs ; the ruin, and suffering, and 


| 
| 
| 
i 


impoverishment, that have followed? The 
ery of the politician is, “Give us power, if 
the heavens fall!” 





“Tr we knew half as much of man op 
this continent as Agassiz has taught us of 
turtles, or his son has taught us of echino 
derms, we should be most fortunate.” 
speaks Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
last essay on “ The Americanized European,” 
This being true, it would seem as if some of 
the energy devoted to the study of animal 
life might to great advantage be directed to 
a pursuit that concerns the welfare of the 
human race almost as much as a knowledge 
of tortoises or sea-urchins. 
Dr. Holmes informs us, “ would repay inves. 
tigation better than that of human develop. 
ment and health, at different ages and in the 
two sexes, in the different regions of Ameri- 
ca.” Unfortunately for us, while the study 
of marine life has enlisted the devotion of 
very superior minds, the question of human 
development has attracted the attention of a 
host of charlatans and half-educated theorists, 
who have confused the world with a mass of 
purely mendacious or half-digested utterances 
upon the subject. If a thorough and intelli. 
gent investigation of all the phenomena per. 
taining to the race in America would, as Dr. 
Holmes declares, repay the inquiry, let us 
hope that some of our wise men of science, 
our cool, balanced, large-brained men, will 
take the subject up, and pursue it—at least far 
enough to generalize the great mass of facts 
that have already been collected. Let the 
human family stand in as much reverence 
with these savants as fossils and the lower 


“Few subjects,” 


organisms. 
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"TN Mr. Mahaffy’s “Social Life in Greece,”* 

we have read a book of a most refresb- 
ing kind—one which gives to a much-bewrit- 
ten subject all the freshness and charm of 
novelty, and must, for many readers, turn 4 
study, that has been made dry and fruitless 
by pedantry, into a matter of very human and 
lively interest. The secret of Mr. Mahaffy’s 
success lies largely in his treatment of his 
work. We quote from his preface as follows: 


“There are many books, German, French, 
and English, on the objective side of old 
Greek life—upon the religion, the laws, the 
feasts, the furniture of the Greeks ; but there 
are very few on the subjective side, on the 
feelings of the Greeks in their temples and 
their assemblies, in their homes, and their 
wanderings. It is on this side that I offer the 
present volume as a contribution. It is, of 
course, very incomplete; but, were I able t 
remedy this defect, the book must become uD- 
serviceable to the general reader, for whom it 
isintended. The materials gre so vast and 80 
fragmentary, that any systematic treatment 





* “Social Life in Greece,” from Homer to Me 
nander. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
and New York. ~ 


Macmillan, London 
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must result in a mere dictionary—a mosaic of 
references, and not in a work fit for ordinary 
perusal. It is, moreover, generally true that 
no work is so disappointing as that which pro- 
fesses completeness.” 

In this idea, the author has hit upon pre- 
cisely what is needed. The higher class of 
scholars, themselves so familiar with the hab- 
its and the language of the nation they love 
to study, have wondered that the ordinary 
student persisted in looking at ancient life as 
something possessing little interest in a hu- 
man point of view—something to be studied 
as a dry history only. They have forgotten 
that while the y could, as the Germans say, 
“live themselves into” the life of ancient 
Greece, the same power was not in the hands 
of the ordinary reader; and they have failed 
to give it to him by putting before him a 
vivid picture of the subjective, and therefore 
most truly human and attractive side. Mr. 
Mahaffy deserves not only the thanks of the 
general reader for what he has given him, 
but the thanks of the scholar for acting as 
the best possible interpreter between him 
and those he teaches. The latter will be 
more fully prepared than ever before, after 
reading Mr. Mahaffy’s book, to think of the 
Greeks as the writer paints them in a few 
excellent sentences at the outset— showing 
that it is not the pedant or closet scholar 
alone that can find living and absorbing in- 
terest in the work of a people whuse life in 
many ways seemed a forecast of the life of 
to-day : 

“Every thinking man who becomes ac- 
yuainted with the masterpieces of Greek writ- 
ing, must see plainly that they stand to us in 
a far closer relation than the other remains of 
antiquity. They are not mere objects of cu- 
riosity to the archeologist, not mere treasure- 
houses of roots and forms to be sought out by 
comparative grammarians. They are the writ- 
ings of men of like culture with ourselves, 
who argue with the same logic, who reflect 
witi kindred feelings. They have worked out 
social and moral problems, like ourselves, they 
have expressed them in such language as we 
should desire to use. In a word, they are 
thoroughly modern—more modern even than 
the epochs quite proximate to our own. The 
disjointed sentences of the Egyptian moralist, 
the confused metaphors of the Hebrew proph- 
et show that, were they transplanted into our 
life, and taught our language, they would still 
be completely at a loss to follow the reasoning 
of our modern literature. Ptah-hotep or Eze- 
kiel could not move in modern society. Ar- 
istotle or Menander, on the other hand, would 
only need to understand the names invented 
for our modern discoveries. In all moral and 
social questions they would at once find their 
way, and enjoy even our poetry and our fic- 
tion.” 


Mr. Mahaffy’s study begins with the Greeks 
of the Homeric age ; and he rightly says that 
the indications of customs and ways of social 
life foand in the Homeric poems are in no 
way affected for his purpose by any questions 
of the authorship or exact date of these lat- 
ter. On one point, however, Mr. Mahaffy has 
‘somewhat original opinion to offer : 

_ “It is almost painfulto say any thing 
> the least derogatory to the ‘ Iliad’ or 
Odyssey,’ especially when they are almost 
our only authority for the earliest phase 
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of Greek society. But I am convinced that 
all the critics, even Grote and the skeptical 
Germans, have overrated the accuracy of 
the pictures of life given in these poems. 
They have been persuaded by the intense re- 
ality and the natural simplicity which have 
made these scenes unapproachable in their 
charm, and they have thought that such qual- 
ities could only coexist with a simple and 
faithful reproduction of the circumstances 
actually surrounding the poet’s life. But sure- 
ly this argument, irresistible up to a certain 
point, has been carried too far. A poet of 
genius may surely be capable of modifying 
and coloring, even when he is observing and 
copying Nature.” 

Mr. Mahaffy’s summary of the contribu- 
tions which the Homeric poems give to his 
subject is concise, vivid, and masterly. 

In Ckapter IV., the second department 
into which the subject is divided — “ The 
Greeks of the Lyric Age” —-is taken up. 
Here, as the author says— 


‘““ We find ourselves in presence of a very 
different type of literary men. The tooth of 
time has eaten their works into fragments. 
We can find no continuous picture, no com- 
plete sketch of life, in these scanty remnants ; 
but still there is a something in the briefest 
of them that speaks to us with a different 
tone from that of the smooth and courtly 
rhapsodists. The lyric poets had lost interest 
in old kings and by-gone glories ; they wrote 
about the present, they told about themselves, 
they spoke out the plain truth.” 


In many of the quotations from writers 
of this age, describing social life, Mr. Ma- 
haffy sees evidence of— 


“a moral attitude, which is about the same 
as that of average society in our day. But. 
intellectually, the bright and pleasure-loving 
Greek would have hated the heavy pomp and 


“To the Greek, brilliant conversation was 
not an accident, but a necessity in society, and 
wine was chiefly prized as promoting this end. 
He was intensely fond of good-cheér and of 
elegant dishes, but the cooks and the vulgar 
people, who made this the end of banqueting, 
were always despised and ridiculed.” 


Of another most interesting point Mr. 
Mahaffy says : 

“Tt is not true that in this ve~o? women 
had been degraded, and that the Homeric po- 
ems afford models and characters superior to 
those of the lyric poets. Take the feeling of 
maternal love, as shown by Andromache and 
Penelope. The celebrated passage in which 
the former appears is one of the very best in 
the great ‘Iliad,’ and yet I hesitate not to say 
than an extant fragment of Simonides con- 
taining the lament of Danae is not a whit in- 
ferior either in sentiment or in diction. In 
this, the most exquisite of all the lyric frag- 
ments, the purest maternal Jove and the no- 
blest resignation find their most perfect ex- 
pression, and we may safely assert that the 
poet and the age which produced such a poem 
cannot have been wanting in the highest type 
of female dignity and excellence.” 

It is naturally, however, in the Attic 
age that Mr. Mahaffy finds his most inter- 
esting field of investigation; and here his 
work is so extended and crowded with valu- 
able passages that we cannot give a fair idea 
of it without making longer extracts than 
our space will permit. 





He divides the Attic epoch into three sub- 
divisions: the first, from the repulse of the 
Persians to the end of the great civil war 
and the capture of Athens (403 zn. c.); the 
second, from her liberation to the battle of 
Cheronea (338 B. c.); the third, the close 
of her greatness, extending till Rome and 
Alexandria supplanted her in power and in- 
fluence. 

With brief extracts from the concise and 
excellent characterizations with which Mr. 
Mahaffy begins his review of each of these 
periods, we will close a notice which we have 
made of unusual length because we hoped to 
call attention to a book of unusual merit. 

Of the first and second periods he says : 


**Tt was an age of great hurry and prodi- 
gious development, when event after event so 
came crowding upon the people that they were 
under the perpetual excitement of some new 
acquisition or some unexpected danger. A 
great public enthusiasm laid such hold of 
every Athenian, that private life was de- 
spised, and private comforts set aside, while 
every man devoted himself with all his might 
to advance his city, and to sacrifice all to the 
calls of state service.” 


Of the third he writes as follows : 


‘**T do not think any strict subdivision into 
epochs is necessary in a social point of view, 
when we have once passed through the fever 
of the Periclean age. To this I have above 
alluded. The century which followed the col- 
lapse of the Athenian empire was, no doubt, 
one of great political vicissitudes, seeing that 
the centre of gravity in politics moved from 
Sparta to Thebes, then perhaps to Athens, for 
a moment to Phocis, and lastly to Macedonia. 
There were, doubtiess, grave changes also in 
literature and in philosophy, but yet no vevo- 
lution. The forms and kinds of literary com- 
position, as of the other arts, were fixed for- 
ever. The inventive genius of the Greeks, 
which had allowed no previous century to pass 
without new and strange developments, seems 
now changed into a critical spirit, perfecting 
and developing the established types. Thus 
Menander, Epicurus, and Demosthenes, are 
the direct inheritors of the art of Aristophanes, 
and Plato, and Pericles —tamed down, no 
doubt, in some respects, and modified to suit 
lower politics and higher culture, but yet after 
all the same art, and addressed to almost the 
same society. With the conquests of Alex- 
ander, and the tumultuous epoch of the Dia- 
dochi, there arose a really changed society ; 
but this is beyond our present scope, for these 
turbulent days have ieft us few traces of their 
peaceful pursuits, amid the dreary and con- 
fused annals of their wars and their revolu- 
tions. 

‘*T desire now to discuss Greek culture in 
its highest development at Athens.”’ 


Dr. A VamBéry, in writing for the Athe- 
num on the literature of Hungary for 1874, in- 
dulges in a little general reflection which ap- 
plies to other literature than the Hungarian, 
and is such a naive bit of moralizing that we 
quote it at length: “I think in these days it 
is much more difficult to stir the public by 


works of literature than in times past. I see 
two strong reasons for this: First, the com- 
petition of authors has greatly increased, while 
the reading public has not increased in a like 
proportion. Secondly, school- boys become 
authors and publish books before they have 
learned to write ; they criticise their masters, 
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and sit in judgment upon them, and condemn 
them, if so it seems good in their eyes. Hence 
it comes to pass that in the present day there 
is much written, and written in haste, and the 
quality is far from being in proportion to the 
quantity. Young poets admire nothing; they 
are occupied in trying to excite admiration for 
themselves. They claim to be of sufficient 
importance to have their biography written, 
and if it be not done for them, they write it 
for themselves. A biography of what? Of a 
life they have not yet lived out. They lay 
themselves out to obtain letters of compliment 
from authors of renown, and when they re- 
ceive them they publish them, and upon the 
strength of these compliments they get up a 
clatter around them, which they mistake for 
real glory and reputation. But the public has 
become mistrustful, and no longer reads poe- 
try, for fear of being bored by it; and even 
good poetry shares in this proscription.” 


Ovr Paris correspondent, under date of 
Deceraber 20th, writes as follows: ‘‘ There 
has been prepared for the holidays a new and 
superb edition of Manon Lescaut. M. Leo- 
pold Flameng has executed for it eleven en- 
gravings in the highest style of art, including 
a portrait of the younger Dumas from the well- 
known bust of him by Carpeaux. The paper 
was manufactured expressly for this edition 
in England, and is the finest ‘ Turkey mill’ 
that can be produced—and Alexandre Dumas 
has written for it an introduction, which, like 
every thing else he writes, is admirable in 
style, forcible in expression, and wonderfully 
brilliant ; but which is also, unfortunately for 
the would-be translator, too immoral in tone 
to bear transfusion into English. His picture 
of the modern demi-mondaine, ‘ with the pearls 
of a fallen empire upon her neck, and her arms 
loaded with jewels stolen by princes of the 
blood,’ is one of the most startling and strik- 
ing which that able and pitiless pen has ever 
yet produced. A superb copy of the work, 
printed on vellum, has been gotten up for pre- 
sentation to M. Dumas by Messrs. Grévy, the 
publishers. It is said that this magnificent 
edition is but the first of a series of similar 
reproductions which that enterprising firm in- 
tend to issue.”’ 


Che Arts. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


HE decoration of houses and of special 
apartments is the object at present of a 
great deal of attention, and a set of artist- 
tradesmen have arisen, who usually, at a 
heavy charge and at fancy rates, furnish 
wares of nearly every sort to carry out the 
wishes of amateur patrons. 

But it is not in what Marcotte and his 
brethren produce, nor even what Eastlake 
and Cole recommend, that we are just now 
interested, much as they deserve attention, 
but rather with certain little odds and ends, 
without pecuniary value, that seem nearly as 
purely spun from the spirit of some refined 
men and women, as the web of a spider is 
drawn from its body. Nearly everybody who 
is interested in such things is aware of the 
great artistic beauty of Chinese crape; and, 
in the pictures of Armstrong, Cabanel, and 
other eminent English and French painters, 
we are constantly called upon to admire the 
clinging folds of this material, that resemble 
the drapery on Greek statues. Besides the 











natural grace of this material, there is some- 
thing very exquisite in the way in which, 
when hung against the light, its crumpled 
surface transmits the sunshine, speckled and 
streaked into a surface as charming as the 
broad petals of the poppy or the hollyhock. 
But India crape is costly, and, while its deli- 
cate tissue makes it fit for elegant garments, 
it is too fragile in appearance for the coarser 
decoration of aroom. But we saw lately in 
a New-England city a cheap and satisfactory 
substitute for crape, in the shape of curtains 
suspended on big rings and swinging in the 
sunshine, as soft in their rich and heavy 
folds as crape, and as pleasantly streaked and 
clouded in transmitting light. These cur- 
tains, of a texture absolutely artistic, were 
made of strips of Russia-crash toweling, 
costing a few cents a yard. Yet nobody, we 
fancy, comparing these cheap decorations 
with the most expensive German, French, or 
English fabrics, could fail to perceive the ab- 
solute charm they possessed over common- 
place though costly draperies. One of the 
most agreeable materials for curtaining win- 
dows is coarse, unbleached cotton. The ir- 
regularity of the thread and the roughness 
of the surface, give its soft folds much the 


| charm of the Russia crash, and its yellow- 


ish hue warms the light of cool, north win- 


| dows almost to the glow of sunshine. On 
| the other hand, the tints of daylight, passing 


through the gray of crash, subdue the glare 


| of the room, and harmonize green or blue 


and pale walls and furniture into a refreshing, 
general tone. Mrs. Skewton, in “ Dombey 


| and Son,” always appeared under the glow of 


rose-colored hangings, and every woman 
knows that pink globes to gas-burners en- 
hance beauty. This matter of cool or warm 
daylight is a great adjunct to the charm of a 
sitting-room or a library. 

It is now fashionable to admire India 
screens, curiously lackered, and covered with 
every queer beast, bird, and flower. One of 
the pleasantest of these articles we have ever 
seen was an ordinary fire - frame, of two or 
three leaves, over which was nailed a cover- 
ing of unbleached muslin, and upon which 
the owner, who was an artist, had chalked 
out in Mack crayon flaunting sunflowers, cat- 
o’-nine-tails, and other coarse, strongly- 
marked plants, that seemed to wave as in a 
summer wind. 

To be sure, every one is not an artist, but 
nearly every tolerably-educated woman now- 
adays is capable of copying and enlarging 
some natural object, such as flowers or leaves, 
and then, with a little “fixative” of gum or 
varnish, she can make for a dollar or two a 
screen as pleasant in its way as the excessive- 
ly costly French or Indian ones, which only 
vary in degree not in kind from such a home- 
made one as we have described, and which is 
a true bit of household art. 

Great use is made at present of autumn 
leaves, and, as one of the means to simple 
elegance, they seem to us next in value to 
growing plants. In Europe, the simple 
window of the poor, curtained with netted 
lace, the handiwork of the inmates, is nearly 
always crowded with gay, blossoming plants. 
The dark, dreary houses of the lower classes 
in the neighborhood of London have this 





ornament; and in the high passes of Swit,. 
erland the little wooden chalets also blossom 
cheerfully. Hampton Court, with its exquj. 
site gardens, presents another phase of the 
same life, and the banks of flower-pots in the 
vestibules of the hotels and houses of Paris 
and in Italy show the same feeling and the 
same taste everywhere. 

This cultivation of flowers is obviously 
becoming more common in this country ; but 
there are sunless rooms where plants can 
not thrive, or apartments so occupied that 
the doubt of the healthfulness of plants ren. 
ders their cultivation undesirable; and in 
such rooms, without pictures to cheer the 
walls, autumn leaves may be made a valuable 
accessory. 

The joyousness of American woods in 
autumn is well known throughout the civil. 
ized world, and we remember nothing more 
delightful as a specimen of full, intense color 
than the woods we saw during a walk in one 
of the forest-paths of Bartlett Mountain, in 
North Conway, New Hampshire, on a clear 
day in October. The trees were almost 
solely maples, and were deeply yellow, with 
scarcely a flaw to mar the perfection of the 
leaves. Looking up into the fringe which 
they made against an intense blue sky above 
our path, it seemed to us then, and it appears 
to us now, that for color no stained-glass or 
splendid fabric, not even brilliant gems or 
sunset skies, could be more beautifnl than 
this vast and golden solitude of the deep 
woods. Shakespeare, in one of his sonnets, 
speaks of the essences of flowers as “liquid 
prisoners pent in walls of glass,” which 

“ Lose but their show, 

Their substance still lives sweet.” 
Fortunately for us, our autumn leaves retain 
their colors with little abatement for a long 
period, and in stormy, foggy, dark, cold days 
of winter, a little taste and less trouble can 
cover disagreeable windows overlooking back- 
yards with screens of most exquisite shape 
and color; maple-leaves, dark maroon twigs 
of oak, mountain-ash, with their delicate, 
finger-shaped clusters of foliage, and green 
pine-tips, forms having the absolute charm of 
Nature, and colors as vivid as flame. These 
leaves, tacked upon thin gauze or opaque 
muslin, or placed in bunches of twigs grouped 
in a vase of sand, form a really legitimate 
decoration, and are certainly a source of im 
mense pleasure to those to whom a mere 
palette of bright color is a stimulant to the 
spirits, independent of the association of 
thought of the more than imperial mansions 
whence they came. 

There is a certain charm in objects of 
permanent beauty, in glass and carving, that 
have endured through centuries, and will still 
retain their loveliness so long as their sub 
stance endures. Of another kind is the at 
traction of natural objects, that have beeo 
transformed by artistic management into 
formal but suggestive combinations of shape, 
such as symmetrical ornament of stone-cart- 
ing on buildings when it is good, or the for 
mal beauty of stained glass. But, unfortt- 
nately, the taste of the present time is too 
corrupt for us often to trust this artistic 
transformation, while certain common sub 
stances and growths as directly satisfy out 
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instincts for color or form, as sugar gratifies 
the palate or fire warms the veins. 

This matter of simple decoration may 
seem trifling to some, but assuredly it has its 
yalue in the civilization of the nation, besides 
the undoubted pleasure that cared-for and 
tasteful surroundings naturally afford. 





Gustave Doré’s reputation with all the bet- 
ter class of critics seems to have notably de- 
dined. At a recent sale in London of the 
drawings made for Tennyson’s “‘ Elaine,” the 
priees were very much less than those paid 
for the drawings, a circumstance which never 
occurs when an artist’s reputation is fully 
maintained. In a recent article in the Satur- 
day Review, the writer says: ‘‘M. Doré has 
never been quite a prophet in his own coun- 
try; he fails at home to attain the highest dis- 
tinction. Why is it, then, that ‘Christ leav- 
ing the Pretorium,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ 
‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Massa- 
ere of the Innocents,’ and ‘The Soldiers of 
the Cross,’ please the British public? One 
reason is that the majority of people know no 
better; so long as they receive pleasurable 
sensations they are satisfied, without caring to 
analyze causes or effects; they do not stop to 
ask whether the forms are incorrect or ignoble, 
whether the details are slurred, or whether 
the sensational incidents, the surprises of 
light and the violent contrasts of color, have 
not been got at the cheapest cost of study. 
Yet these considerations, which affect the 
judgment of artists, may account for the hum- 
ble position hitherto held by this too brilliant 
painter in Paris. But the public at large con- 
tinue, notwithstanding, to be attracted by 
compositions illumined by foot-lights and ar- 
ranged as drop-scenes on the stage. To deny 
genius to this artist were to go too far; our 
objection is, and always has been, that he does 
injustice to his powers; he could ‘do better 
if he would take more pains.’ ‘ The Massa- 
ore of the Innocents,’ a subject which spe- 
cially needs to be treated with moderation, is 
amedley and an extravaganza made all the 
more obnoxious by its monstrous size. Vast 
scale—the lowest of expedients—is the com- 
mon device of barbarous nations. Buta great 
artist can be grand even in miniature—a se- 
cret which M. Doré has still to learn. He 
holds indeed the ordinary canons of art in ab- 
solute contempt, and yet the materials he 
uses are commonplace. ‘The Dream of Pi- 
late’s Wife’ recalls in its chief character the 
well-known stage-scene of Lady Macbeth walk- 
ing in sleep, with the addition of a full- 
fledged angel, and the intrusion of a cross on 
an inaccessible summit illumined as by the 
lime-light. There was once a machine for 
gtinding out poetry. M. Doré must be in 
possession of some such patent for his pict- 
ures,”? 


Ir is proposed to gather and exhibit at 
Paris “all the inestimable marvels of art 
contained in the various museums of the de- 
partments.”” In these museums there are 
many valuable works by old masters that are 
toacertain extent rendered useless for pur- 
poses of instruction and gratification by rea- 
son of their diffloulty of access. The new 
official inventory of the riches of art in 

nee enumerates as many as six to seven 
hundred pictures of the first order that are 
sattered among the provincial towns. The 
gathering of these works in one grand exhibi- 
tion will be of great interest to all artists and 
lovers of art, while the proceeds, which are to 
be devoted to the benefit of the schools of 





design, will serve to foster art-culture. M. de 
Cumont, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
has, in furtherance of this project, addressed 
a letter to all the maires of France, asking for 
their codperation, and the Union Centrale has 
charged itself with preparing a suitable place 
for the exhibition. 





Music and the Brama. 


T is many years since a dramatic per- 
formance has excited so much interest or 
provoked so wide a discussion as Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet, now nightly given in London. The 
newspapers and weekly journals having ex- 
hausted their critical powers upon it, the 
magazines are now taking it up. The last 
Macmillan has an essay which is called ‘‘ The 
New Hamlet and his Critics,” that qualifies a 
good deal of the praise bestowed in other 
quarters, and which, having seen Mr. Irving 
in his famous personation in “The Bells,” 
seems to us to have large probability of truth. 
The writer pronounces it a melodramatic per- 
formance, and that changes have been made, 
and portions omitted, all to heighten the melo- 
dramatic effect : 


“Mr. Irving possesses some physical and 
other gifts which encourage the illusion that 
his Hamlet is really the Hamlet of the student 
and the metaphysician. His very handsome 
and striking features, his command of varied 
expression, the prevailing look of dreamy 
melancholy, all these are in favor of the higher 
conception of the part, but they do not consti- 
tute it in themselves, or prevent the real effects 
being produced in quite other ways. Some 
of his critics have observed that, after the 
hasty exit of the King and Queen in the play- 
scene, Mr. Irving unaccountably omits the 
sudden burst into irrelevant song, in the lines: 
‘ Why let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalléd play ; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 

Thue runs the world away.’ 

‘*But no one seems to have noticed that 
this omission is only one of a series of altera- 
tions made (whether intentionally or not) in 
furtherance of the melodramatic side of the 
character. The most famous ‘ point’ in Mr. 
Irving’s performance is at this juncture of the 
play. The triumph of his purpose in having 
‘The Murder of Gonzago’ played before the 
King is indicated by a highly-wrought passion 
of voice and action (perilously approaching 
rant), which, in the language of theatres, 
‘brings down the house,’ and, moreover, is 
clearly conceived with that intention. The 
excitement of the evening at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre is at this point, and the roar with which it 
is greeted is inexpressibly painful to ears which 
are listening for other than purely melodra- 
matic effects. One of the critics, writing after 
the first performance, remarked with much 
simplicity that, after this crisis in the play, 
the audience would almost gladly have heard 
no more. Of course the reason of this was 
that Mr. Irving had placed the climax of the 
scene where Shakespeare had not placed it; 
and, after the passion had been torn to tatters, 
and the much-lauded incident had occurred of 
Hamlet falling exhausted into the throne va- 
cated by the King, the half-delirious, half-fan- 
tastic levity of the doggerel rhymes would 
have been ar anti-climax, even if it must not 
necessarily have been unheard amid the bois- 
terous raptures of the pit and gallery. In this 
instance, therefore, a sacrifice of one strongly- 





defined characteristic of Hamlet’s mental con- 
dition is effected, for the simple reason that it 
would otherwise have interfered with a cheap 
and vulgar melodramatic expedient.” 


The writer then makes a complaint 
against Mr. Irving of a far more grave kind, 
which is that the mad side of Hamlet’s char- 
acter (whether real or assumed) is ignored 
altogether, “except so far as it can be rep- 
resented by voice and action more or less ex- 
cited and ‘telling :’” 


“The key-note of Hamlet's affocted lunacy 
is never settled at all, as Shakespeare meant it 
to be settled, in the careful description of his 
demeanor toward Ophelia; and, not having 
this reminder of the clew to Hamie’s subse- 
quent conduct fresh in their minds, the Ly- 
ceum audience might easily forget that any 
such device as feigning madness had ever en- 
tered into Hamlet’s thoughts. Moreover, the 
tirst glimpses of the half-humorous, half-hys- 
terical condition of his over-burdened nature 
which Shakespeare has allowed us to catch in 
the few sentences following the first interview 
with the Ghost are, for some unsuggested rea- 
son, also suppressed—the ‘ Ah, ha, boy! sayst 
thou so? art thou there, truepenny?’ and the 
like. It can hardly be supposed that these 
passages are omitted merely because they may 
not be found in the usual stage-editions of the 
play. Mr. Irving, who has admitted so many 
innovations, can hardly have been merely con- 
servative here. It must be that, in the lighter 
ebullitions of Hamlet’s mind and disposition, 
he did not find himself at home, and had not 
courage to depart from the mere ‘ dagger-and- 
bowl’ element of melodrama by introducing 
those lights and shades with which the poet 
has diversified the character. And Mr. Irving’s 
conception of the character, it must be al- 
lowed, is consistent to the end. In his treat- 
ment of all the mad portions of Hamlet's dia- 
logue which follow, he scarcely ever allows 
the spectator to feel that they are mad, As 
we read these passages in the closet, we see 
clearly that Hamlet’s idea of the best way to 
counterfeit insanity is to be flippant, jocose, 
and at times irrelevant, and yet to allow him- 
self, under shelter of his condition, to utter 
sarcasms and tell unpleasant truths—‘ You are 
a fishmonger,’ ‘To be honest, as this world 
goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thou- 
sand,’ and so on; but Mr. Irving delivers all 
such speeches with such intensity of manner 
that they present little if any contrast to the 
speech of his saner moments. He never for- 
gets, in a word, that he is a melodramatic 
actor, and that gloom is the atmosphere he is 
bound to diffuse around him. The personifi- 
cation is gloomy throughout; and in this Mr. 
Irving makes the not uncommon mistake of 
supposing that a dreamy, meditative character 
is of one unrelieved complexion, instead of 
having, as it has in almost all cases, a distinct- 
ly playful and fanciful side, This side Hamlet 
undoubtedly exhibits, but in Mr. Irving’s treat- 
ment of the character it is markedly absent.” 


The writer also thinks that Mr, Irving's 
Hamlet lacks tenderness, which those whe 
have seen him in other parts can well believe, 


Tux recent third symphony concert of the 
Thomas orchestra was characterized by two 
elements of novelty: a new symphony by 
Raff, already popular by the “ Forest Sym- 
phony” and the “ Lenore;” and two superb 
vocal numbers from Wagner’s “ Walkiire,” 
““Wotan’s Abschied,” and “ Feuerzauber” 
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(scene of supernatural fire). Of the new 
Raff symphony, though in many respects a 
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both on the part of the singer and the or- 
chestra, than in these Wagner selections, 


beautiful and scholarly work, we do not pro- which involve so subtilely the most striking ef- 


pose to say very much. It does not show the 
same originality of treatment evident in its 


| 


predecessors, but is full of striking passages, | 


and the orchestration is very fine. Raff, like 
other gifted men, sometimes repeats himself, 
and there are not a few fragments in the last 
work which seem very familiar, and to have 
been interpolated, 

The feature of the concert, which attract- 
ed most attention, was the Wagner music, 
which was full of interesting hints and illus- 
trations of the peculiar manner and purpose 
of a composer who has been the cause of 
more controversy than any other man of his 
times. ‘“ Wotan’s Farewell” was sung about 
two years ago at one of the Thomas concerts, 
by Mr. Remmertz, the same artist who has 
recently interpreted the Wagner numbers. 
The passage we refer to is a powerful and 
characteristic specimen of the composer, a re- 
citative or chant full of sustained melody, and 
extremely dramatic in its musical character. 
While it is true that a perfect understanding 
of its beauty exacts that it should be heard 


fects for both the voice and the instruments. 
The public will anxiously await the arrival 
of more installments of Wagner’s great musi- 
cal epic, for it is understood that the com- 
poser sends the music to his American in- 
terpreter as fast as it is completed. 


Tue Journat has before taken occasion 
to make reference to the musical depart- 
ment of the Peabody Institute at Baltimore. 
It is the sole conservatory in America where 
a series of really great orchestral concerts is 
given in connection with the instruction of 
the course. Though the fully-organized or- 
chestra may be used only on set occasions, 
we are informed that sections of it, sufficient 
to illustrate the study of the works of all the 
great masters, are constantly employed in the 
curriculum of the school, The symphony 
concerts are a part of the institution itself, 
and supported out of the original funds, 
The programme of each concert is made the 
theme of analysis, and a searching study of 


| the orchestral effects given by the conductor, 


in its relation to the story of the opera, its 


intrinsic beauty never fails to make a deep 
impression on the feelings of an audience—a 
trait which distinguishes it from what may 
be called “ programme” music, though Mr. 
Thomas thought fit to print some verbal ex- 
planation, sketching the operatic motive. A 
very brief statement of this may be of in- 
terest to the reader. Brunhilde, one of the 
Valkyries, and the daughter of the god Wo- 
tan, had incurred the wrath of her father by 
protecting a mortal who had been placed 
under his ban, She appeals in vain to her 
sister goddesses for protection, and is con- 
demned by her angry father to rest in a deep 
trance till she is awakened by a man whom 
she is to marry. Wotan guards the dream- 
ing goddess from approach by a ring of magic 
fire. It is in connection with this scene that 
the two selections given at the Thomas con- 
cert get their peculiar beauty and significance, 
though they are marked by individual strength 
and sweetness. Wagner’s habit of combin- 
ing orchestral effects with the vocal parts 
was never more finely illustrated than in 
these passages. ‘ Wotan’s Farewell” opens 
with the measures of “ Der Ritt die Walkii- 
re,” made familiar to us at so many con- 
certs, and then sweeps into an impassioned 
monologue full of majesty. The time of the 
measure changes, and the god takes leave of 
his humiliated daughter in musical phrases, 
marked by much pathos and tenderness. A 
series of exquisite modulations, not dissimi- 
lar to the “ Vorspiel ” of Lohengrin, in which 
the harps have a leading part, introduces the 
“fire scene,” which closes the opera. The 
music lacks the catching prettiness which 
would make it whistled by all the newsboys 
in the city, but is noble, dignified, and im- 
passioned. If such is the general character 
of the “ Nibelungen Ring,” to which the op- 
era of “ Walkiire”’ belongs, there needs no 
further certificate of the great works to be 
introduced to the world at the Baireuth fes- 
tival, so long delayed, and so long expected. 
We have rarely heard a finer performance, 





Mr. Hamerick, who is also the director of the 
school. The concerts, therefore, become po- 
tent means, not merely for the gratification 
of musical taste, but for the full enlighten- 
ment of the intelligence. One of the re 
hearsals is expressly known as “ students’ 
day,” as thereby indicating the obligation on 
all to be present. 

We should not thus call attention to a 
school of music, in what may be called a pro- 
vincial city as compared with New York, were 
it not for the model features of its organiza- 
tion, apparently formed after the models of 
the best European conservatories, Our own 
city has several flourishing institutions for 
instruction in music, but none to which there 
seems to attach the same completeness. The 
incidental advantages which Baltimore has 
gained by the munificence of Mr. Peabody's 
donation, and the wisdom with which it has 
been administered, should be more than bal- 
anced by the energy and wealth of New York. 
It is to be hoped that the day will come when 
the capital city of the nation will possess a 
conservatory based on true foundations, or, 
to put it more accurately, equipped with 
all the means of successful work. Perhaps 
we have no right to look for this before Mr. 
Theodore Thomas is enabled to consummate 
his project of a great national theatre in this 
city, where opera shall be presented on the 
grandest scale, with chorus and orchestra 
lifted to their true proportions. It is ru- 
mored that this scheme contemplates the 
establishment of a musical college, in con- 
nection with concert and operatic representa- 
tion. When this time comes, there may no 
longer be occasion to point to Mr. Hamerick 
and the Peabody Institute as the best expo- 
nents of American instruction in music. 


Aw episode in the reign of French op- 
era, which offers to the mind a diverting 
spectacle, charming music, and a story full of 
bright drollery, without the least taint of vul- 
garity, is surely deserving of passing notice 
from all interested in keeping up the ideal 
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of public taste. Bazin’s opera of “ Le Voy. 
age en Chine,” with which the new French 
opera troupe commenced an engagement gt 
the Park Theatre last week, is one of the 
best of its kind we have seen, and cannot 
fail to be a source of innocent merriment, 
The opera is indeed so far superior in tone 
both in art and morals to the many vile prod. 
ucts which we have been accustomed to as. 
sociate with the French operatic stage, that 
it will be the fault of the public if the map. 
agement is not encouraged to offer similar 
pure and tuneful works, instead of experi. 
menting with gross and licentious operas, 
only fit for the denizens of a bagnio. We 
do not purpose calling attention to the musi. 
cal beauty of “Le Voyage en Chine,” or the 
marked excellence of the acting and singing, 
though these might well be made the text for 
comment. 

A question more germane to our purpose 
is, the state of the public as particeps criminis 
with managers, if it fail to rightly appreci- 
ate what is clean and pure in comic opera, 
and thus drive the caterers of amusement 
to the cesspool and dunghill. It is the 
simple fact that at least two French operas 
as free from impropriety as “ Lohengrin” 
or “ Aida” have already been given toa 
beggarly array of empty seats. Grau and 
Chizzola have now offered a third, which 
has a very diverting story, bright humor 
without a shade of indecency, gay and well. 
constructed melodies. The fault of failure 
cannot rest with them, 

The new opéra-bouffé company presents 
several artists familiar to the New-York pub. 
lic, and one or two fresh importations from 
Paris, among whom Monsieur de Querey, the 
tenor, is deserving of brief mention as an actor 
and singer of more than usual finish. The 
great sensation, underlined, is Lecocq’s “ Gi- 
roflé-Girofla,” which has been very success 
ful abroad, and is still running in Paris and 
Brussels, The Journat has already pub 
lished a full sketch of a work, of which 
nothing more emphatic can be said than that 
it has rivaled “ La Fille de Madame Angot,” 
in its hold on the public mind. 


Mr. Frepertck Wepmorg, in the Academy, 
in discussing ‘“‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
now playing in London, differs from his broth- 
er critics, who have sneered at it as a work 
which, if written by another dramatist than 
Shakespeare, would be hissed from the stage. 
There can be no doubt that something of its 
failure of popularity must be credited to our 
want of knowledge of the manners at which 
its humor was largely directed. Mr. Wedmore 
says: ‘ Here, then, perhaps more than else- 
where as a whole, has Shakespeare descended 
to our common talk. Here, as only in one or 
two others of his plays, has he followed in the 
way of such of his contemporaries as drew 
from just the common life about them all their 
inspiration. Something of the relation that 
melodrama bears to tragedy, this piece bears 
to the poetical comedy which we are wort, in 
Shakespeare’s work, to love the most. Ilere 
the higher imagination did not come, or came 
but fitfully at the call of a fortnight’s notice— 
if we accept that tale. In place of inventive 
wit, we have keenness of observation ; and, ia 
place of ideal character, a few eccentric types 
(Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius say) marked 
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with one knows what asure hand. We have 


a well-knit story—a story to the plot of which | 


justice is hardly done by those who omit to 
notice in the intercourse of Falstaf* with Ford 
gs the jealous Brook, its almost exceptional 
neatness and ingenuity. We have, beneath 
the surface, surely, after all, the unerring 
truth ; but on the surface the caricature of man- 
ners of the day: foibles, some of which are 
gone (to be succeeded by others no better) ; 
usages we do not recognize ; types we have 
forgotten ; a fat knight, who with increasing 
age loves women still and wine, but has a 
slacker stream of humor, though just the old 
readiness of resource; a cluster of foul- 
mouthed retainers ; a foul-mouthed host who 
breaks once or twice into hasty poetry (as in 
his description of Fenton, with his ‘eyes of 
youth’); good women enough, like Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford, but from whom no se- 
erets of men’s vices are hid; and across this 
nicture of besotted tavern-life, rude jesting, 
and failing lechery, there passes, like a gleam 
of purer light, the tender figure of Anne Page, 
which is ‘ pretty virginity,’ which ‘ has brown 
hair and speaks soft, like a woman,’ It is 


Master Slender, we al) know, who in that phrase | 


qualifies her—Slender, who is not given to dis- 
criminate at all; who loves her only ‘as any 
woman in Gloucestershire,’ and who, if he 
loved her more exclusively, would nevertheless 
break down in the description of her, for he is 
notstrong at definition ; thinking, you remem- 
ber, that he has told you something you did 
not know before when he has said of bears, 
that women cannot abide ’em, ‘ they are very 
ill-fuvored, rough things.’ The vague deserip- 
tion of Anne Page accords exactly with her 
place, and that of her pure loves, in the story. 
Sweet, but shadowy, her place is a small one; 
behind the bustle of Falstaf’ and the Merry 
Wives she is wellnigh hidden.” 


A rEcENT novelty at the Gymnase-Drama- 
tique is ** Los Deux Comtesses,” a three-act 
comedy of M. Eugéne Nus. A young officer 
of marine, the Comte de Trévence, has been 
separated by the Revolution trom Zhérése Bro- 
tot, the daughter of his intendant, to whom he 
issecretly married. In his asylum in America 
he hears of her death, and he marries accord- 
ingly, in second nuptials, an American girl, by 
whom he has ason. Returning to France after 
the Restoration, he finds honors coming thickly 
upon him, but is not a little aghast to discover 
that his first wife is still living. The generosity 
of Thértse saves him from the consequences 
of his rashness. Seeing how happy the Count 
is in his new relations, the first wife consents 
toabandon her pretensions to the title and to 
his love, and succeeds even in inducing her 
son Georges to forego claims which, if insisted 
upon, would convict his half-brother of bas- 
tardy. Reward for such heroism is required, 
and is supplied in the affection for Ge orges of a 
lovely American ward of the Count’s. This 
story is pleasantly evolved, and the action 
gives rise to two or three dramatic situations. 


Tax great esthetic event in Paris has been 
the matinée-performance of ** Athalie” at the 
Gaité. Seldom has Racine’s masterpiece re- 
ceived such an interpretation as it now obtains 
from Mme. Marie Laurent, Mdlle. Blanche 
Baretta, and M. Masset, aided by a chorus of 
one hundred and seventy voices, and Malle. 
Maury as soloist, all of Mendelssohn’s music 
being given. The revival of “ L’Oncle Sam” 
atthe Vaudeville has proved a failure, and a 
change in the mavagement of that unlucky 
theatre is projected. ‘* Cocagne” having failed 
% attract at the Ambigu (and no wonder, it 








being at once trashy and stupid, though en- 
livened by one or two good scenes), ‘‘ Rose 
Michel’? has been put into active rehearsal. 


| ** Une Maitresse Legitime,” at the Odéon, is a 


great success, and a success of literary merit 
wholly, the piece containing neither elephants, 
processions, battles, nor sensational scenery. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


PLANTS AND THEIR VICTIMS. 


T may safely be asserted that no paper 
read before the British Association at 
Belfast has awakened so general an interest 
as the communication by Dr. Hooker on the 
carnivorous habits of plants. We have al- 
ready given to our readers extended illustrated 
descriptions of the Dronea muscipula, Dro- 


| sera rotundifolia, and Cephalotus follicularis, 
| The problem presented by the apparently in- 


telligent movements of these plants is one 
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Sarracenia Variolaris, 


that deserves the earnest attention of natural. 
ists, and its solution promises to reveal new 
wonders regarding the organization of the 
vegetable kingdom. So fur as is yet learned, 
there appears no reason to believe that the 
action of these leaves in closing over any 
body that may come in contact with their 
sensitive fibres is more than an automatic— 
that is, an involuntary one; and those who 
would discern in the sensitiveness of these 
leaf-fibres any signs of intelligent action, pre- 
ceded as are all such actions by certain men- 
tal processes, seem to exaggerate both the 
character and quality of these movements. 

Turning from the notice of these so-called 
sensitive plants, we come to a second class, 
the form and habits of which engaged Dr. 
Hooker’s especial attention, and were de- 
scribed at length by him in the paper to 
which we have alluded. 
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First in the order of pitcher-plants are 
those belonging to the genus Sarracenia, con- 
sisting of eight species, all natives of the 
Eastern States of North America. As the 
accompanying illustrations are prepared with 
especial regard to accuracy of form and 
structure of these plants, we will pass at 
once to a review of their peculiar habits as 
devourers and digesters of insect-bodies. 

To Dr. J. H. Mellichamp, of Bluffton, 
South Carolina, we are indebted for the most 
recent and complete record of the observa- 
tions regarding the structure and habits of 
the Sarracenia variolaris, The whole inner 
surface of this tube-shaped flower is covered 
with fine bristles projecting inward and in- 
clined downward. This natural abattis ex- 
tends to within a short distance of the bot- 
tom. Below this line of bristles the tube 
contains a mucilaginous, astringent fluid, 
which acts the part of both a narcotic and a 
digester of the unlucky insect that once 

reaches its treacherous surface. That 

there may be no lack of food, Nature has 
provided this her child with a “ phial of 
sweets,” which is distributed in the form 
of crystal drops ofhoney. This secretion, 
which, according to Dr, Mellichamp, dif- 
ers from that at the bottom of the tube, 
in that it is sweet but not intoxicating, 
extends downward along the outer ridge 
to the ground, And it is along this sweet 
but dangerous highway that many of the 
creeping insects, chiefly ants, are allured 
to their final doom, Having once passed 
over the upper edge, the insect, be it fly, 
ant, or beetle, becomes at once entangled 
in the labyrinth of bristles, and, owing to 
their peculiar arrangement, each struggle 
results in a further entanglement, until 
finally the exhausted victim falls into the 
fluid below, where it passes rapidly through 
the various stages of intoxication to that 
of death. So effectual is this breastwork 
of bristles that rarely does an insect es- 
cape, and often the tube becomes filled 
to the depth of several inches with a mass 
of decaying ants, flies, hornets, and other 
insects. 

Closely allied to the Sarracenia of the 

East is the Darlingtonia, which makes its 

home along the western slopes of the Sier- 

ra Nevada. This plant has pitchers of two 

forms—one peculiar to the infant state, and 

constructed in the form of a twisted leaf, as 
shown near the base of the illustration, right 
side; and the other the large pitcher, with 
the inflated head, which acts as a roof over 
the tube below. The flabby, two-lobed organ 
that hangs from the outer edge of the head 
is orange-red in color, and smeared with a 
sweet liquid upon its inner surface. In the 
interior structure of the tube this plant 
closely resembles its less grotesque-looking 
clansman, the Sarracenia. We find here the 
same net-work of bristles arranged with the 
same murderous intent, and below is the vat 
of intoxicating liquor. The fact that the 
head over the tube is perfectly water-proof 
proves that the liquid within is a secretion 
of the plant, and not rain or dew. In addi- 
tion to the attraction of a honey-secretion 
described above, the colors of the Darling- 
tonia seem to have been chosen and arranged 
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with a view to charm the eye of the insect; 
and by this the omnipotent allurement of 
beauty gain more decided conquests, Should 
this fact suggest a moral or beget a sigh, the 


The Darlingtonia. 


human victim to a kindred fate has literally 
“ swarms ” of sympathizers, and to these the 


| 


| 


equal interest with the peculiar functions of 
the pitcher-shaped flower. The form of this 
blossom and its method of growth are shown 
in the illustration. 

In the young plant the lid of the pitcher 
is tightly closed, but with age it raises upon 
a hinge, and thus opens the vessel to the en- 
trance of rain and dew. It is stated that 


| these pitchers have been found on the moun. 


tains of Borneo measuring a foot and a half 


' in length, and with a bowl large enough to 


| 
| 
| 


| 


drown a smallanimal or bird. Regarding the 
interior formation of these bowls, Dr. Hooker 
states that from the mouth to a variable dis- 
tance down the pitcher is au opaque, glaucous 


| surface, formed of a fine net-work of cells 


covered with a glass-like cuticle, thus afford- 
ing no foothold to the insect. 

Although exposed to the entrance of rain, 
the fluid in these pitchers is always acid, and 
hence is evidently intended for service as an 
aid to digestion. 

In closing this brief and needfully gen- 
eral description of these strange plants, we 


| would state that the evidence seems to favor 


the theory that the plant needs the body of 


; the insect to furnish food for its proper 


growth and development, and Mr. Ravenel, 
having closely examined a cross-section of 
one of these pitchers, found near the bottom 


| tubular cells leading down through the petiole, 


| 


or stem, into the main stalk. Through these 
canals the liquid manure resulting from the 
decomposition of the anima! matter is con- 


; veyed to the various parts of the plant. The 


similarity between this process and that of 


| animal digestion will at once suggest itself 
| to the reader; and, as an argument in favor 


writer commends him, with a pious warning | 


against the beetle’s melancholy fate. 


Leaf-tendril and Pitcher of Nepenthes. 


The third, and in certain respects the 
most formidable of these vegetable ghouls is 
the Nepenthes. This plant numbers upward 
of thirty species. They are wood-climbers, 


| 


| 


| 


of the unity of design, as shown in the whole 
world of Nature, none could be more power- 
ful. Should the study of these his creatures 
awaken a higher reverence for the infinite 
wisdom of their Creator, then the simple story 
becomes a lesson, and the gain to the reader 
is twofold and abundant. 

Tae occasional reports that are given to the 
public regarding the progress of the ‘‘ crema- 
tion” movement are not without some worthy 
result ifthey invite the historian to make inqui- 
ry as to the practices of ancient or savage races. 
A report read before the American Association 
on “Cremation among North-American In- 
dians” gives the following description of the 
rite as now practised among the Indians of 
Lower California: “* A short distance from the 


| collection of thatched huts which composed 
| the village, a shallow trench had been dug in 


logs in the trench. 


| 


| supposed to be fyneral-songs. 


the desert, in which were laid logs of the mes- 
quite (/rosopis and Strombocarpus), hard and 
dense wood, which makes, as all Western cam- 


paigners know, avery hot fire, with little flame | 


orsmoke. After a short time the body was 
brought from the village, surrounded by the 
family and other inhabitants, and laid on the 
The relatives, as is usual 
with Indians, had their faces disfigured with 
black paint; and the females, as is the custom 
with other savages, made very loud exclama- 
tions of grief, mingled with what might be 
Some smaller 


| fagots were then placed on top, a few of the 


| 
| 


personal effects of the dead man added, and 
fire applied. After a time a dense mass of 
dark-colored smoke arose, and the burning of 
the body, which was much emaciated, pro- 


and the action of the tendrils is a feature of | ceeded rapidly.” We question whether this 














i 
description of a savage rite will have any q&, 
cided effect in favor of the more modern meth. 
ods. The ceremonies that accompanied it 
however, though they may shock the sensitiy 
reader, will doubtless prove of interest tp 
those who are in search of evidence whieh 
shall connect these Northern tribes with the 
Incas and sun-worshipers of the South, | 
appears from this descriptive account the 
after the burning had continued for a certain 
time, an old man advanced toward the body, 
bearing in his hand a pointed stick. Wit) 
this he removed the eyes, holding them gy. 
cessively on the point of the stick in the gd. 
rection of the sun, repeating at the xame time 
a prayer for the happiness of the soul of the 
deceased. This ceremony finished, the fire 
was renewed, and kept alive until the body 
was consumed, when the bones were collected, 
and preserved in a ¢terra-cofta vase. 


Art a recent meeting of the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society, Captain Warburton, the 
Australian explorer, gave a brief but thrilling 
account of the adventures of himself and 
party during that eventful journey across Aus. 
tralia, from Alice Springs to the west coast, 
from which we condense as follows: The start 
from Alice Springs was made on the 15th of 
April. For the first two hundred miles along 
the McDougall Range there were pasture and 
water, but beyond nothing save spenifex grass 
and ridges of sand. The natives were shyand 
timid, and are described as the lowest in the 
scale of humanity. Owing to the great scar- 
city of water, the explorers determined to 
catch a native, if possible; and, by keeping 
him without water, they hoped to compel him 
to direct them to some local spring. Once 
they caught a girl, and tied her by the neck to 
atree; but she gnawed through the rope and 
escaped, much to the discomfiture of the thirsty 
travelers, who seem to have justified the 
means by the end they were designed to ac- 
complish. These natives have no huts, but 


‘ sleep exposed, and without shelter. ‘As to 


clothing,” says the gallant captain, ‘ the men 
pass the shank-bone of a wadllabee through 
their noses, and are in full dress; as to the 
women, he would say nothing, as there was 
nothing to say.” No animals but camels 
could have taken the party, since there was 
not a blade of grass for hundreds of miles. 
Seven of these faithful beasts were eaten by 
the travelers, who were often without a morsel 
of food save this meat, which was so tough 
and dry that “it never produced a single bub- 
ble of grease on the surface, and the taste was 
like the inside of a carpenter’s glue-pot.” The 
journey lasted nine months, for the latter 
three of which they had very little food but 
camel-meat scraped off the bones and dried in 
strips on bushes. Finally they had to makes 
rush for the Oakover River, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty miles; and, when they 
reached the river, it was dry. There were 
only two camels left, anc none of the men 
could walk a hundred yards, while the nearest 
station was one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant. To this station two of the strongest 
were sent with the remaining camels, while 
those who remained were slowly starving 
death. But relief came at last, and the jour 
ney’s end was safely reached. 


Ir is announced that the British Foreign 
Office intend to inquire of our government 
whether the stores sent to a depot on the west 
coast of Greenland for the use of the Polaris 
may not be transferred to the British expedi- 
tion. There would seem to be no just reason 
for declining this request, unless it be that 
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we send out an expedition of our own to use 
the stores in question, and codperate with the 
Buglish in this new service. Lieutenant Al- 
drich, who was with Captain Nares on the Chal- 
lager, has been appointed to a post un- 
der his old commander in this new service. 
Daring the absence of Captain Nares, the 
gommand of the Challenger will be assumed 
by Captain Frank Themson, a former officer in 
the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and now 
in command of her majesty’s ship Modeste, 
jn China. The needed preparations of sup- 
plies for the new arctic expedition are being 
idly made. Among these provisions are in- 
daded fifteen thousand pounds of meat, now 
undergoing a process of preservation at the 
Royal Victualing Yards. The main feature of 
this preserving process consists in covering 
the meat with a coating of melted suet, by 
which means the air is excluded. The an- 
nouncement is made that the scientific work 
of the expedition will be intrusted wholly to 
officers of her majesty’s navy, and, in view of 
the strict discipline needed during such service, 
the decision may be regarded as a wise one. 


Muspratt gave to iron the name of “ Na- 
ture’s scavenger,”’ and Professor Medlock jus- 
tifies the appellation by means of recent ob- 
servations and analyses. By placing water in 
contact with a large surface of iron, he discov- 
ered that in about two days every trace of 
organic matter had disappeared or was ren- 
dered insoluble, in which state it could be re- 
moved by filtration. It was also discovered 
that water, which had been conveyed through 
iron mains, instead of being contaminated, 
was actually rendered more pure, that which 
contained, on entering the pipes, iron to the 
extent of nearly one-half grain per gallon was 
found to contain on issuing scarcely a trace of 
this metal. Water, containing 2.10 organic 
matter and .96 of iron, after standing in con- 
tact with iron for some time, was found by 
subsequent analysis to be virtually pure, the 
organic matters having either been decom- 
posed or precipitated. These results would 
seem to suggest a simple and effective method 
for obtaining pure water, and, if we mistake 
not, their publication will soon be followed by 
an advertisement setting forth the claims of 
some new filter and water-purifier. 


Tue results obtained by Lieutenaut Came- 
ton in Africa, so far as made known by his let- 
ters, appear to bg most satisfactory in charac- 
ter. He has nm a survey of the whole of 


lake Tanganyika south of Ujiji, which, with 
Captain Burton’s survey, completes this work. 
An outlet to the lake was also discovered, to 


which the name of Lukuga was given. This 
tiver flows out of the lake with a speed of 
current of about one and one-quarter knot 
ahour. Its channel is often interrupted by 
masses of floating vegetation. In addition to 
this work in the field, Lieutenaut Cameron has 
recovered the map and pocket-books which 
Dr. Livingstone left at Ujiji. This map is 
said to be of great value, being that of the pre- 
Viously unknown country between Roouma 
River and Lake N’yassa. In viow of the fact 
that this intrepid explorer has announced his 
intention to descend the Congo River, the 
Governor of St. Paul, Loanda, and other offi- 
tials have received instructions from Viscount 
Duprat, the Portuguese consul - general in 
london, to render him all possible assist- 


Tax recent report of the French Minister 
f Commerce contains the following indus- 
trial information: “There exist in France 
129,000 industrial establishments, which em- 








ploy engines to the amount of 502,000 horse- 
power, and give work to about 1,800,000 men. 
The department of the Seine stands foremost 
in the list, with a production, in round num- 
bers, of 1,690,000,000 frances, and enters for 
one-fifth of the total production. Le Nord, 
which comes next, shows a manufacturing 
production of about 700,000,000 francs; Le 
Rhone, 600,000,000 frances; La Seine - Infé- 
rieure, 440,000,000 frances; Les Bouches - du- 
Rhone, 271,000,000 francs ; and La Loire, 224,- 
000,000 franes ; La Corréze and La Cantal are 
the last departments on the list, the former, 
with a production of 5,500,000 francs, and the 
latter with 3,500,000 francs. The average pro- 
duction per department is 109,500,000 francs, 
but this is divided, as appears above, in a very 
nnequal manner.” 


Tue process of skin-grafting, to which we 
have made frequent allusion in the Journat, 
promises to receive a fresh impetus from the 
labors of M. Anger, a French surgeon. The 
main feature of these discoveries is, that pieces 
of skin taken from amputated limbs may be 
used to obtain cicatrization on the bodies of 
other subjects. Hitherto, the desired portions 
of skin were taken from one part of a pa- 
tient’s body and applied to another part. It 
is stated that in one case the surgeon cut 
pieces of skin from the palmar surface of an 
amputated finger and applied them to the ul- 
cerated leg of another person. In three days 
the bandages were removed and the grafted 
parts were found intimately united to the sur- 
face and evidently vascularized. It seems es- 
sential to the success of the process that the 
graft be made immediately after amputation. 
The name given to this operation is “* hetero- 
plasty.” 


We learn from Nature that the process of 
polishing the lens of the mirror of the great 
telescope is going on at the French National 
Observatory by M. Martin. The diameter of 
the lens is 47.16 inches, and the polisher is a 
disk of 15.72 inches. The number of men 
engaged on the polishing is six. They are 
obliged to stop frequently on account of the 
great weight of the polisher. An observer 
placed on the top of the observatory, at a dis- 
tance equal to half the focal distance, super- 
intends the polishing process, watching if the 
image of a light, which is placed in a proper 
position, is reflected with sufficient exactness 
by the mirror below. 


Tue removal of Professor Kirchhoff from 
Freiberg to Berlin—already announced in the 
Journat—seems to have been effected through 
the wise action of the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences in setting aside a certain sum of money 
for the use of eminent men of science, who 
will have no teaching duties to perform. The 
post which Professor Kirchhoff has accepted 
is that of the directorship of the Observatory 
of Solar Physics, now in course of erection at 
Potsdam. 


By sowing peas in a box of peculiar con- 
struction, M. Baillon has been able to prove 
that the leaves of plants are capable of ab- 
sorbing all the water needed for their growth. 
By the aid of this box he was enabled to im- 
merse the plant in water without the roots or 
seed becoming damp, and for two months pea- 
vines were kept alive in a soil that was vir- 
tually dry. 


Owr1ne to the absence of Professor Wyville 
Thomson on the Challenger expedition, Pro- 
fessor Huxley will occupy the chair of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh during 
the summer months. 





Wliscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


l the Journat of January 2d we gave sev- 

eral extracts from the Blackwood article on 
glory as one of the “ International Vanities.” 
We quote now a passage in regard to “Sham 
Glory,’ that is peculiarly good: 


“* Glory is so great, so high, so distant, and 
so different from all other privileges, it is so 
thoroughly itself, and nothing else, that one 
might reasonably suppose it to be uncopyable, 
and an imitation of it to be inconceivable. 
Such, doubtless, would be the case if glory 
always held itself in its lordly place; if it 
never forgot its sovereign dignity; if it re- 
fused to stoop to make acquaintances. But 
glory is only human after all; it is like all 
other powers, its grandeur bores it somewhat 
—it finds imperial solitude rather stupid, so it 
surrounds itself with a court. So far, how- 
ever, glory simply gives in to a not unnatural 
weakness, and can scarcely be reproached for 
not having the mournful courage to live all 
alone, like Simeon the Stylite, on the top of a 
solitary pillar. It is in its consequences, rath- 
er than in itself, that relationship with the 
outer world becomes damaging to glory ; it is 
in the neighborhood of parasitic envies and 
toady parodies, in the facility of imitation 
which easy contact gives, that the true danger 
lies, The wish to make cheap copies of real 
glory—to create, by impudent reproduction, 
an unauthentic and ungained fame—is frequent 
enough in history; so frequent, indeed, that 
we see almost everywhere, side by side, the 
reality and the sham, and perceive how the 
little counterfeit has endeavored to struggle 
into existence beneath the shade of its mighty 
model. Glory has, from all time, permitted 
assimilators to get close to it: they did not 
wait for the invention of photography; they 
began to simulate the features of the original 
us soon as it first stood out in the light of day. 
Icarus flying upward to the sun and melting 
his waxen wings in its contemptuous heat; 
Phaeton madly striving to share Apollo’s 
glory and tumbling headlong from his car; 
Erostrates setting fire to the Temple of Diana 
with the sole object of making known his 
name, are instances of sham glory in ancient 
times. Constantinople pretending to replace 
Rome; Amerigo Vespucci standing sponsor 
to the New World; John of Leyden setting 
up as monarch of New Sion; Louis XIV. as- 
suming as his own the victories of Condé, 
Villars, and Turenne, are more modern cases. 
And recently we have contemplated George 
IV. professing to be the first gentleman in 
Europe, and M. Thiers regarding himself as 
King of France. This last exumple is the most 
tremendous and the most conclusive of the 
list. M. Thiers had written so much about 
the empire, he had lived in such intimacy with 
the glories of Napoleon, that he could not 
help attempting, as soon as he got a chance, 
to play at glory for his own account; but, in 
his presumption, he got too near the sun, and 
there, like Icarus, singed off his wings, and, 
parallel to Phaeton, upset his coach. And yet 
there are people who pretend that history does 
not repeat itself! 

“‘The lamentable story of the late Presi- 
dent of the French Republic ought to be a les- 
son to real glory, as well as to aspiring quack- 
ery. It leads us to remark to glory, that if it 
had always stood away on its own bigh throne, 
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it would not have turned the ambitious head 
of M. Thiers; and that France might, not im- 
possibly, have obtained a government by this 
time. It renewed toward him its old habit of 
making love to history, and thereby encour- 
aged the envious historian to imagine that it 
was not impracticable to acquire, in his own 
small person, some portion of the fame which 
it was his duty to describe. This example 
ought to impress on glory that it is really time 
to leave off stimulating small vanities second 
hand, and that is the advice which we presume 
to offer to it. Of course it is quite evident 
that in venturing to blame glory for foolishly 
condescending to provoke third-rate candi- 
dates to run after it, at any cost to the people 
round them (as Phaeton grilled up the earth 
in his upstart folly), we are, in fact, blaming 
nobody but ourselves; we speak of glory as 
an existing personage, in the same sense as 
happiness, enthusiasm, disgust, or rage, may 
be called living entities; but, like them, it is 
nothing but a sentiment of our own making, 
for whose qualities and defects we are answer- 
able ourselves. It is we who have created it, 
who have rendered it what it is, who have as- 
signed to it its merits, and have attached to it 
its faults. It is the most superbly brilliant of 
our creations ; it seems, indeed, almost to lie 
beyond our power of production; and yet, 
with all its gorgeous attributes, it remains 
helplessly under our control. Dependent on 
contemporary approbation for its birth and 
baptism, dependent upon history for its pres- 
ervation and transmission, it is forced to follow 
the caprices and the weaknesses of successive 
ages. The responsibility of misleading it is, 
therefore, ours: in pretending to remonstrate 
with it we are discussing with ourselves: but 
we ure talking on a subjeet so infinitely noble, 
that we should be both foolish and ungrateful 
to listen carelessly. Our interest and our dig- 
nity ure alike concerned in the maintenance 
of glory unparagoned and unspotted ; to keep 
it so we have but to lift it higher still, above 
the reach of little hands that can but fin- 
ger-mark it, and little tongues that can but 
smear it. What we should do is to decide 
unanimously, throughout the world, that hence- 
forth, glory shall be guarded from the profa- 
nation of impertinent approach ; that every- 
body, as heretofore, may win it if he can: but 
that no one shall, under ahy pretext, be al- 
lowed to copy it, and that all new yields of 
it must be original. We have had too many 
struggles for fictitious fame; it is time to put 
a stop to them for good, and to insist that, for 
the future, we will admit nothing but authen- 
tie types. Plated work is bad enough even 
when limited to forks and spoons; it is alto- 
gether inadmissible for glory. False hair, 
false teeth, false eyes and noses are excusable 
on the ground of physical necessity ; but imi- 
tation glory corresponds to no need whatever, 
either personal or national, and we ought all 
to swear that we will have no more of it. False 
great men are not, however, easy to demolish ; 
and even if we make up out united minds that 
we will suppress them, we shall not find the 
task a simple one. But that is no reason for 
not trying; and certainly the result, when 
once attained, would confer an enormous ser- 
vice on posterity. An Index Expurgatorius of 
spurious renowns should be attached to all 
school histories, so as to prevent inexperi- 
enced students from being any more deluded. 
It would naturally commence with that first 
sham glory, the tower that was built at Babel; 
and would finish, for the present, with the 
sea-serpent, Thiers, and the open ocean at the 


pole.” 
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A paper in Temple Bar on “ Bulwer and 
Dickens—a Contrast,” claims for Lord Lyt- 
ton the higher place in letters. It dwells at 
length on Dickens’s narrowness and want of 
culture in comparison with Bulwer’s wide at- 
tainments : 


‘“* No one can pretend that Dickens might 
not have become a highly-educated and schol- 
arly man, had he so chosen, in spite of the ne- 
cessarily imperfect education of his boyhood 
and youth. He succeeded so soon, and he en- 
joyed the facilities for leisure and self-cultiva- 
tion so completely, that he might easily, by 
thirty-five years of age, have been, in every 
sense of the word, a man of letters. But, 
knowing little or nothing of books to begin 
with, he never labored to know more ; and we 
fancy it may safely be asserted that he was the 
most ignorant author of repute that ever lived. 
He trusted entirely to observation and native 
genius; and he found that at fifty both were 
wellnigh exhausted. It is wonderful they 
lasted so long, considering how little the soil 
was assisted from without. To him, ‘ the heir 
of all the ages,’ all the ages were a closed 
volume; and of the poetry, art, history, phi- 
losophy, of the long human race, he knew 
practically nothing, and wanted to know noth- 
ing. ‘ Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous préparez,’ 
said Talleyrand, to some one who would not 
learn whist. With far more truth and infinite- 
ly deeper pathos may the remark be made of a 
writer, no matter how great his genius, who 
neglects the writers who have gone before him. 
Dickens died not quite in time, perhaps, alto- 
gether to escape the penalty. 

‘Instead of allowing himself to be entirely 
absorbed in his own productions, had Dickens 
uniformly cultivated an intelligent and gener- 
ous interest in the writings of the great dead, 
they, without in the smallest degree injuring 
or detracting from his own originality and in- 
dividuality, would have insensibly watered 
and reénriched the ground which he was con- 
tinually using up without ever putting any 
thing back into it. Not only would he thereby 
have enlarged his sympathies by enlarging his 
knowledge ; not only would he have obtained 
a more just view of men and thivgs, a more 
correct sense of proportion, and of the relative 
value of himself and his own work to the sum 
total of other selves and other work in this 
world; but he would have found at fifty, at 
sixty, ay, if needs be, at seventy, that his mind 
was still fresh, young, and unexhausted, and 
was prepared, with just as little effort as ever, 
to delight mankind by its vigorous and lively 
energy. 

“Tf any one doubts this, let him think of 
Bulwer. If ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ is not as 
young as ‘ Pelham,’ ay, younger, in freshness, 
verve, and elasticity, then we are but poor 


| judges. Where is there a trace in ‘ The Paris- 


ians’ of old age, or even of the stealthy ad- 
vances of old age? The words are the words 
of wisdom, but they are spoken with the en- 
thusiasm and dewy freshness of the boy. 
Who thought it was a more than sexagenarian 
that wrote ‘The Coming Race?’ Till the 
world learned who was its author, it fancied 
that a new light was coming up over the hori- 
zon. But, like that star which ever follows 
the sun, and which is both morning star and 
evening, so Genius, when it continues to draw 
its illumination from the great central suns 
which have long since joined the heavens, and 
burn there eternally, immortal constellations, 
shines just as brightly in the evening of life as 
in the rosy dawn. To us, there is something 
unspeakably beautiful and consoling in this 





———— 
continuousness of Bulwer’s genius and creg. 
tive power. But, then, he was a student, and 
he lived habitually among the Immortals, }; 
is they who wean us from the multitude, ang 
wed us to our art, by placing before us the 
perfect fulfillment of the celestial ideals which 
we humbly, but not the less resolutely, aspire 
to rival. They replenish our flagging spirits, 
even as theirs were replenished by those who 
preceded them. They keep feeding, and, if 
the phrase may be passed, manuring our 
minds, which thereby may be safely cropped 


| almost without intermission ; the subtile chem. 


istry of the mind producing something very 
different trom what was put into the soil, 

“Nor let any one suppose for a moment 
that the study of books unfits a man for the 
uses and services of life. They never unfitted 
Bulwer. Ifa man gives himself up to them 
entirely, they do what every thing does which 
is allowed to assume the rank of a master-pag- 
sion: they stint his nature and narrow his 
horizon. But there is no necessity to give 
one’s self up to them entirely, or any thing 
approaching to entirely, and Bulwer never did 
so. He used this great advantage, he never 
abused it. The consequence was, that his 
breadth of view concerning all things, like the 
variety of his attainments and the heterogene- 
ity of his productions, was amazing. We think 
it must be allowed that he was the most com- 
prehensive and many-sided of all English men 
of letters, living or dead. Indeed, we may 
say of him with perfect propriety, Omnis Ari- 
tippum decuit color, An admirable novelist in 
three, if not four, distinct styles—a deligltful 
essayist, a capital dramatist, a master of all 
but the highest forms of verse, a distinguished 
orator, a popular and accomplished man of the 
world, a working and deep-secing politician, a 
rare scholar in the tongues and literatures of 
the ancient and modern world alike, he went 
on’ ripening to the very last; and the pen 
dropped from his hand as he was writing the 
last pages of a work which, but for its mature 
experience, might have proceeded from an as- 
pirant of five-and-twenty, just introducing 
himself to a delighted public. 

‘** The persons who infer from Bulwer’s stu- 
diousness, from the palpable benefits he reaped 
as an author, from the perusal of the writings 
of others, and from the power with which it 
endowed him to remain productive, and never 
reproductive, to the last, that he was inferior 
in genius to those who live but do not iearn, 
need be set down—let it be said frankly and 
unshrinkingly —as shallow and incompetent 
judges. ‘ After all,’ said Johnson, ‘Shake- 
speare could only impart what he had first 
learned ;’ and, as the sources of learning are 
practically infinite, so should be his indefuti- 
gability in acquiring who wishes not to desist 
from teaching. 

‘*But more than all mere learning, and 
more than all learning and teaching together, 
is that broad estimate of life, that serene cath- 
olicity of judgment, which can spring only 
from wide and various knowledge, in which is 
necessarily contained a knowledge of the past 
as well as of the present.”’ 


Tue January Cornhill has an essay 00 
“ Mr. Lowell’s Poems,” in which high praise 
is given the poét. We quote the opening and 
closing paragraphs : 


“ Many years ago, being in profound igne 
rance of all things American, we happened 
stumble upon a copy of the ‘Biglow Pr 


pers,’ then fresh from the press. The alle 
sions to contemporary political details were & 
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obscure to us as an Egyptian hieroglyphic. | sively didactic. But in the ‘Commemoration 


We should have been hopelessly floored by 
the questions which will probably be set in 
some examination paper of the future. What 
was that ‘ darned proviso matter’ about which 
sdistinguished candidate ‘ never had a grain 
ofdoubt?’? Who was ‘ Davis of Miss.?’ and 
why was he likely to place the perfection of 
bliss in ‘skinning that same old coon?’ 
What was the plan which ‘ chipped the shell at 
Buffalo of setting up old Van?’ Upon these 
and numberless other difficulties, some of 
which, it may be added, still remain buried 
forus in the profoundest night, we could only 
jook in the spirit which causes a youthful can- 
didate to twist his hair into knots, and 
vaguely interrogate universal space in hopes 
of ananswer. But dark as the allusions might 
be, there were a spirit and humor in Mr. Big- 
Jow’s utterances which shone through all su- 
perficial perplexities. Whatever might be the 
cause of his excitement, there could be no 
doubt of the amazing shrewdness of his home- 
ly satire. John P. Robinson, in particular, 
became a cherished favorite, and his immortal 
saying about the ignorance of certain persons 
‘down in Judee’ was a household word 
thenceforward. In short, we enjoyed the rare 
pleasure of the revelation of a new intellectual 
type, and one of no common vigor and origi- 
nality. ‘Through coarse Thersites’ cloak,’ 
says the pseudo Carlyle, the best parody of the 
original we ever encountered, whose critic is 
prefixed to the collected poems, ‘ we have rev- 
dation of the heart, world-glowing, world- 
casping, that isin him. Bravely he grapples 
with the life-problem as it presents itself to 
himuncombed, shaggy, careless of the ‘ nicer 
properties,’ inexpert of ‘elegant diction,’ 
yet with voice audible enough to whoso hath 
ears, up there on the gravely side-hills, or 
down on the splashy India-rubber-like marshes 
of native Jaalam.’ And truly, though the 
phrase be intentionally grotesque, it is but a 
quaint exaggeration of the truth. It was im- 
possible even for readers scandalously ignorant 
of the real meaning of the great warfare in 
which he was an effective combatant, not to 
recognize the genuine literary force concealed 
under this eccentric mask. Later familiarity, 
enlightened by the course of that warfare, has 
only increased our affection for the ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ Indeed, we find it difficult to think 
of any exact parallel for their characteristic 
merits, 

“Mr. Lowell is as conscious as anybody 
of the mischief Gone by demagogues in Amer- 
ica; but he loves his country as the region 
where the fullest play is allowed to all im- 
pulses, and where, therefore, a vehement fer- 
mentation is going on, bringing much scum 
and filth to the surface, but yet tending in 
time to work itself clear, and bring out the 
pure element of justice to all men. America, 
in his eyes, is— 

“*She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of the open heart and open door, 

With room about her knees for all mankind.’ 
The faith in human nature, in the good im- 
pulses of ordinary human beings, and in their 
power to throw off their superficial defects, is 
his prevailing creed. He refuses to look back 
tothe past, well as he loves it, with the ro- 
manticists who shrink from the ugly side of 
modern life, and believes in his ordinary fel- 
low-creatures more than in spasmodic heroes. 
He prefers the future to the past, and the 
emmon, though not the vulgar, to the romau- 
4c. Such, for example, is the burden of the 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’ a poem which, with 
gteat beauties, is perhaps rather too obtru- 


Ode,’ he has found an appropriate occasion 

and form for pouring out his strongest feel- 

ings in masculine verse. One or two stanzas 
; even here may be a little too didactic; and the 
style is rather broad and manly than marked 
by the exquisite felicities which betray the 
hand of a perfect master. But throughout 
the ode the stream of song flows at once 
strong and deep. The poet is speaking from 
his heart, and with a solemnity, a pathos, and 
elevation of feeling, worthy of a great event. 
Few official copies of verses, composed by in- 
vitation on set occasions, escape the condem- 
nation of coldness and formality. Little 
would be lost to our literature if all the verses 
written by laureates, as laureates, were sum- 
marily burned. But for once we feel that we 
are listening to a man whose whole heart, pent 
up by years of disappointment and suspense, 
has at last launched itself into a song of tri- 
umph. There is no unworthy element of pet- 
ty spite or unworthy complacency to jar upon 
us. Whatever may be our political sympa- 
thies, we must be indifferent, not to the cause 
of the North, but to the cause of humanity, 
not to be carried away by the energy of poet- 
ic declamation. The triumph is not offensive 
because it is free from meanness ; und the pa- 
triotism implies a generous rejoicing that the 
oppressed have been freed from bondage and 
the poor lifted out of the dust. ‘To quote a 
fragment from such a poem is necessarily to 
do it injustice; and we must be content with 
referring our readers to it, as the one poetical 
product of the great civil war which will de- 
serve to live by the side of the last inaugura- 
tion message of the murdered President whom 
it eulogizes with a singular felicity.” 


AN essay in Cornhill on “ The Poetry of 
the Italian Dialects: North Italy,” has the 
following in regard to Angelo Brofferio, a 
very popular poet of Turin, with a specimen 
of his muse: 


“ Brofferio was the poetic champion of po- 
litical, as Porta of social, reform. He was im- 
prisoned in 1831 for his share in a revolution- 
ary conspiracy which had no more definite 
aim than that of overthrowing the existing 
order of things. In his prison he wrote songs 
which were printed in broadsides, and quick- 
ly and widely circulated, and the young bar- 
rister was soon greeted as the most spirited of 
chansonniers and liberals. Circumstances 
made him the Béranger of a party, of which 
he would have preferred to be the Danton; 
but he accepted the position with a good 
grace, and for nearly thirty years lashed with 
unsparing hand persons and ideas that were 
not ‘au niveau de la Révolution.’ Comprom- 
ise was his bugbear ; treaties, protocols, pacts, 
charters, conferences, congresses, conditions, 
were things unclean and accursed; and the 
acme of treason was to talk of a ‘ juste milieu.’ 
It was a sin to wait for time to bring about 
what patriotism might at least attempt. But, 
if the scorn of the censor is any measure of 
the shortcomings of the censured, the indif- 
ference which Brofferio tried to combat was 
truly of that kind which ‘ merey and judgment 
alike disdains.’ Michaelmas-day, for instance, 
suggested this epigram : 

* To good St. Michael, who with hideous rout 
Cast Satan down, our folk bold holy revel ; 
But were St. Satan to cast Michael out, 
With equal zeal to-day we'd feast the devil.’ 

“ Besides his witty political ballads and 
his war-songs, which were very popular in 
1859, he wrote songs (a few of them transla- 











tions or imitations of Béranger, to whose 
memory he addressed a touching farewell), 
some of them very pathetic, some playful 
even to prurience; but, in all, the harsh and 
crabbed Piedmontese dialect is handled with 
a skill which many Tuscan poets might envy. 
‘Here is a poor travesty of one entitled 
* Trant’ ani:’ 
AT THIRTY. 
Caroline, this very morning— 
Listen, love, and make the tea— 
The clock of time with dismal warning, 
Thirty strokes tolled out for me. 
Thirty, have I lost in truth 
The bloom, the hopes of happy youth ? 
Yes, I'm thirty ; vanish quite 
Dreams, illusions: Love, good-night ! 


Yes, I’m thirty, and the chance is 

Here’s the turn of my campaign ; 
Air-built castles, love-fed fancies, 

You will ne’er return again. 

Filed the rosy hours of pleasure, 

Lost their perfume, spent their treasure ; 
Reason coughs a hint imperious— 

* Friend, we're thirty—pray be serious.’ 
Child of heavenly ancestry, 

Sorrow’s twin and comforter : 
Generous friend, sweet Poetry, 

My heart's best interpreter, 
Hear—the Pandects cry ‘ For shame ! 
Throw your Dante to the flame: 
Ariosto, burn him too ; 

Fie, you're thirty."—Verse, adieu! 
On the map I used to wander, 

Now see France, now far Bengal : 
Time and money proudly squander, 

Till the world seemed all too small— 
Wingless mortals, cool your fever, 
Gold’s the universal lever, 

If you've gold at thirty, well : 
If not, seek a hermit’s cell. 
Shams I hated, truths divine 

Long I sought, am seeking yet, 
Where undimmed by age they shine 

In great Nature’s pages set— 

What do you mean with all this pother, 
Whys, and hows, and this, and t‘other? 
Truth deceives her fondest lover, 

No, you're thirty, throw her over. 
Well, love, you'll be all the kinder, 

And I'll ask no joy but you: 

Let who will seek Truth and find her: 

Dreams, Illusions, Hopes, adieu! 
Come—weil, what? Why these excuses, 
Frowns, and scowls, and childish ruses ? 
One would think my hands were dirty— 
I forgot—I see—I'm thirty.” 


Is will interest, and perhaps surprise, our 
readers to learn that the popularity of some 
of these North Italy local poets was so great 
that an almanac, published in the little town 
of Treviso, just north of Venice, and devoted 
to the efforts of these verse-makers, reached 
an annual circulation of eighty thousand. 


An article in the British Quarterly on 
“Edwin Landseer” closes with the follow- 
ing admirable testimony to the great painter, 
and with alsoa no less truthful testimony to 
the age of which Landseer was the product : 

** Landseer’s power, except in so far as it 
was born with him, rested upon direct and 
constant study of Nature. He was, first of all, 
as we said, a draughtsman; his eye was for 
form rather than color. He would have been 
a consummate engraver ; he was a good sculp- 
tor, and might, had he devoted himself to 
sculpture, have been one of the greatest of 
modern times. Of composition, except in one 
or two of its simplest and most important 
principles, he had little grasp. When his feel- 
ing was strong enough to call up his imagina. 
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tion in her power, he composed always with 
breadth, sometimes with grandeur; but when 
his imagination was but half roused, as in a 
few such failures as the ‘ Flood in the High- 
lands’ and ‘Swannery attacked by Eagles,’ 
he overcrowded his materials and became 
flashy. He had no abstract, conscious system, 
his instinct generally keeping him right. Only 
one English painter has combined with per- 
petual, faithful, life-long study of Nature a 
system of composition as abstract and imagi- 
native in landscape as the system of the great 
Venetian painters was in historical and sacred 
art. We of course allude to Turner. Land- 
seer was not a supreme intellectual and im- 
aginative painter like him who designed the 
‘Liber Studiorum ;’ but in his own walk of 
art he stands alone. No one ever painted the 
lion, or the dog, or the monkey, so well as he ; 
no one ever approached him in painting the 
deer. He might have done more for the horse, 
which, indeed, still waits its painter, but no 
other English artist has done so much. He is 
a notable figure in the historic group of the 
Victorian age ; one of the darlings of his time, 
with Dickens, Macaulay, Palmerston, and a 
few more, whom their countrymen felt and 
feel to be English of the English. He was not 
earnest beyond the earnestness of a prosper- 
ous, peaceable, highly-civilized man and gen- 
eration, and if the sour critics will sneer at the 
time as sentimental, he must come in for his 
share in the sneer. A sentimental age, no 
doubt : so sentimental as to turn from the ago- 
nies of fighting-cocks and fighting-dogs, nay, 
to call street-dogs and oppressed horses, 
through the lips of Baroness Coutts, ‘dumb 
fellow-citizens ;’ so sentimental as to feed and 
educate ragged, homeless children instead of 
hanging them; so sentimental, though capable 
of Inkermann and the suppression of a Bengal 
mutiny, as to despise the brute courage of the 
ring; a sentimental, gentle-mannered time, in 
which deep drinking, and boisterous profane 
talk, and rude horse-play of practical jesting, 
have ceased to be fashionable; in which do- 
mestic purity is widely prevalent; in which 
graciousness of demeanor and sincere pleas- 
ure in the happiness of others are diffused 
more widely through society than at any other 
period in the history of England. A thorough 
Englishman, Landseer painted what a clear, 
keen, unaffected eye, looking straightforward, 
saw in the creatures and scenes he loved. Of 
theory, of system, of long-winded fuss and 
affectation, he was conspicuously free, unmis- 
takably impatient. He lived wholly in the 
concrete. Nelson’s strategy—to find the foe, 
and sink him or take him in tow—Welling- 
ton’s sharp decisions and brief words—is there 
not something akin to these in the bright, rap- 
id energy of Landseer’s painting? When *4 
sailed, he fuiled frankly; he never botched or 
bungled. Our painting may go on to better 
things, or it may not; but never on the walls 
of the Royal Academy will be kindled a light 
more picturesque in its comeliness, more gen- 
tle in its power, than that which faded from 
them when the brush fell from the hand of Ed- 
win Landseer.”’ 


Tue “ Table-Talker,” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, has the following to say about 
plagiarism : 


“*A literary friend asks me whether the 
close resemblance in thought, and even in 
expression, between some of the opening lines 
of Keats’s ‘Endymion’ and a passage in 
Wordsworth’s lines, composed near Tintern 
Abbey, has never been made the subject of 
comment. ‘Beauty in Nature,’ says Words- 








worth, ‘can so inform the mind that is within 
us,’ that 
*. . . Neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us.’ 
And Keats proclaims that— 
* Spite of d e, of the inh 
Of noble natures ; of the gloomy days 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirite.’ 


Certainly, in the old days of cynical and sav- 
age reviewing, young authors were often as- 
sailed with cruel charges of imitation, or even 
plagiarism, on evidence of resemblance less 
strong. A curious, although trivial, instance 
of unconscious plagiarism is found in Carlyle’s 
essay on Jean Paul Richter, published in the 
Edinburgh Review, June, 1827. Carlyle says 
of Richter that, ‘like Rubens, by a single 
stroke he can change a laughing face into a 
sad one.’ In one of the very books Carlyle 
had been reviewing, Richter compares the 
power of impression in certain cases to that 
of ‘Rubens, who, by a single stroke, could 
change the laughing face of a child into a sad 
one.’ Here, of course, was an entirely uncon- 
scious plagiarism. The idea vaguely remained 
in Carlyle’s mind, and he thought it his own. 
The late Cardinal Wiseman, in one of his 
essays, compared the Catholic Church to a 
painted window, which, to the gazer from 
outside, is all confusion of form and color, 
but inside shows all harmonious and beauti- 
ful. But Goethe had said exactly the same 
thing of poetry, and Cervantes had applied 
the idea to art in general, I think, some two 
centuries before. Now, certainly, Goethe 
would not have paraded the idea as his own 
if he had known that Cervantes employed it ; 
nor would Cardinal Wiseman have ventured 
to claim it as his if he had known that Cer- 
vantes and Goethe had both used it. A friend, 
who writes novels, tells me that he lately went 
to see Mr. Robertson’s ‘Society’ for the first 
time, and found, to his horror, that the strange 
and striking mistake, by virtue of which the 
heroine comes to believe her lover an immoral 
man, was exactly the same device that he had 
employed for the same purpose in a novel pub- 
lished less than two years ago. The play has 
been one of London’s favorites for many years ; 
the novel was reviewed in all the principal 
critical papers, and my faiend’s very innocent, 
but, as it might have seemed most audacious, 
plagiarism was never noticed.” 
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Tur Saturday Review tells us there are two 
things which go mainly to the making of a 
novel—its plot and its characters. Most 
people will agree with this. Nor will they 
demur to what follows: 


“Tt may be asserted as a broad fact that the 
best form of novel is produced by the combi- 
nation of excellence in both these things. The 
second rank is attained by those novels in 
which one of these things is excellent. That 
rank which is numerically largest is composed 
of those in which neither is excellent. It may 
be asked whether the plot orthe characters are 
the more important element in the success of 
a romance. The answer will not be far to 
seek. There are many instances of fictions 
which by the force of their characters have 
risen to the very highest place in spite of an 
ill-constructed or defective plot. It would be 
difficult to find an instance of one which by 





the skill of its plot has triumphed to a lik, 
extent notwithstanding a want of life or prob. 
ability in its personages. A combination of 
intricate convolutions of circumstance, a ge. 
ries of traps set by Fate to which men ang 
women play puppets, may excite a breathless 
excitement once; but there is no depth of jp. 
terest in it. Wher its impression has onc. 
been conveyed to the mind, no further inter. 
est or excitement can be derived from it, 
When characters, on the other hand, are de. 
picted skillfully and forcibly, the attention 
aroused by the book wherein they have their 
being is of a more permanent if of a less 
violent kind. There is a more vital inter. 
est in the natures than in the circumstances 
of men. It is curious that the talent for rep. 
resenting human beings with tolerable accu. 
racy seems far more common than that for 
weaving together incidents which shall be tol- 
erably probable and exciting. For one writer 
who can contrive an ingenious plot, there 
are very many who can give a decently good 
picture of life and manners. One is almost 
tempted to think that the gift of making plots 
is as absolutely a native gift as that of poetry, 
To very few authors is it granted, as it was to 
Scribe, to see yet unborn plots in every acci- 
dent of life, even in every scene of Nature 
which came under his notice. To him a 
chance meeting with a friend suggested the 
plan of a vaudeville, while in a beautiful sun- 
set he saw the development of a drama. 

“Tt is true that those who construct plots 
for romances in the present day have a difii- 
culty to contend with which was unknown to 
their predecessors. Nowadays every day in 
the year sees the birth of a work of fietion, and 
every fiction must have some kind of a plot. 
Thus all possible combinations of circum- 
stances get more and more exhausted, and it 
becomes daily more and more difficult to in- 
vent any which shall be unforeseen or start- 
ling.” 








Hotices, 


WE ASK THE ATTENTION OF 
our readers to the following notice of the TRAVELERS, 
which we fully indorse: ‘‘The Annual Statement of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, pub- 
lished elsewhere, exhibits evidences of sturdy and sub- 
stantial growth during a year characterized by general 
dullness and stringency in the life insurance business. 
It now shows assets of over three millions, with a sur- 
plus to policy-holders of over one million. It is the 
largest accident insurance company in the world, hav- 
ing written one-third of a million policies, and paid two 
millions in cash-benefits to policy-holders.” 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ $OURNAL, for 1875. 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail. New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the present 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class—combining instructive material with 
pi que stat perior fiction with critical and 
descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, author of “Red as a Rose is She,” “‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number. “‘Sourmern Br- 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea- 
ture of the ensuing volume. ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL ARTs will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ¢x- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price 10 
cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre 
paid by the publishers. 
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